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~~ THE SOCIETY'S PERIODICALS. 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE, published monthly, besides articles on the sea, ‘ships and seamen, rep- 
resents the work of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocieTy and more briefly of kindred societies. 

The Magazine is sent to single subscribers for One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 

Persons ordering a change in the direction ee the Mpsatine phoutd always give I pout the old 
and new address, in full, : 


Tue Lirz Boat, an aigi-pase sionibly paper, peprssonts’ in Sunday Schools the Loan Library. 
work of the Society: Sunday Schools contributing $20. for a loan library receive fifty copies 
~ monthly for one year. postage prepaid. ee 


TEE SeAMuN’s FRIEND, containing matter suitable for seamen, is issued quarterly and distrib- 
uted gratuitously among them. Iti is supplied” to similar societies at the rate of. one dollar ces 
hundred. A ; 


: Provided a request is sent annually forthe Samors’ MaGazing, it will be forwarded et 
tously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of f chmrches in which a yearly. collection is ~ 
taken for the Society. : 

It will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one S conssibmbiny at least Twenty 
Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all receivers of the Magazine, gratuitously, should give annual notes of See 
their desire for its continuance. j 


REMITTANCES, 


Remittances for the AMERICAN SEAMEN’ S FRIEND Socizty, in payment of sabacviptions. to the $ : 
~ BAILORS’ MacGazinu, or for any other purpose, should be sent to No. 76 Wall Street, New York - | 
2oiey, by P. O. Money Order, or check, or draft on New York, to the order of W. Hau Rorks, 5 
Treasurer, or money may be enclosed in a registered letter. Postmasters are now obliged to - 
register letters at ten cents each, when requested. If acknowledgments _ of remittances are not - 
‘received by return mail, the ues should be notified at once. 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DINE OTORS. ; ts 
The payment of Five Dollars makes an: Annual Member of the Society, and of Thirty Dollars at _ 
one tine a Life Member, The payment of One Hundred Dollarsat one time makes a Life Director. _ 


‘FORM OF A BEQUEST, : 
“T give: ion bequeath to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRi=np Socinry, incorporated ay the Lapis 


- lature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $ , to be applied to. the charitable uses ae 
purposes of the said Society.” 


Three witnesses, should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the following 
formalhties, which, in tiie formation of the will, shoulda be strictly observed: - 
1st. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the: will i in their pres- 


- 8rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and = his Bas ancy and in pros: 
ence 0 of each other, signed their names Sart, ap witnesses, . 3 
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THE FLEET OF GRACE. 


Within the sea-walls of the port of peace, 
Are stored the treasures of the Great Release, 
The wharfingers employ their busy art, 

And fleet on fleets are loaded, and depart. 


Bound for the sea of time with wondrous speed 
They sail, they hail, they fill the souls in need; 
What daily trips put off with wind and tide, 
And fresh arrivals in the heart abide! 


And still they ply in an unbroken line, 
Retarded not by wind or wave or clime, 
The only limit to this wondrous plan 

Will be when time knows not another man. 


When the Jast saint is gathered home from war, 
And angels dig the grave and close the door, 
And rise to rest from long and valiant fight, 
And read the volume of redeeming might, 


A glad procession on the sea-walls’ space, 
Which once contained munificence of grace! 
The stores are empty, dismantled is the fleet, 
For man’s redemption is at last complete. 
H. T. Mruier, 
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LAUNCH OUT. 
Luke v: 4. 


Launch out, O soul, into the deep, 
The deep of God’s unchanging love; 

Why near the shore forever keep, 
When all is thine, beneath, above? 


Launch out and Galilee’s small lake 
Shall widen to the ocean grand; 

And wondrous voyages thou shalt make, 
And treasures bring from every land. 


Launch out, O soul, into the deep, 
The promises of God explore; 

Unmeasured in their mighty sweep, 
An ocean vast without a shore. 


Launch out, O soul, launch out to-day, 
And when to-morrow’s sun shall rise, 
Still onward ever be thy way, 
Till heaven’s glories greet thine eyes. 
Joun EK, Hurypvur, 


SOUNDING. 


We backed our topsail—night was on the brine— 
And hove the deep sea lead. The nimble line 

Sped swiftly down to the abyss profound! 
Down—down—how long! and yet no bottom found. 


“‘Avast there! man the lead line! quick! haul in! ” 
Alert we seize the lapsing line, begin 

A weary task of tramping to and fro 

To raise the lead from awful depths below. 


Then came a memory of wondrous power, 
Of One who said, in sorrow’s bitter hour, 
‘*Come, guilty ones, seek pardon full in me; 
Your sins I cast into the soundless sea.” 
CHAPLAIN WARREN, 


The Secretary is ready to preach in any church in behalf of this 
Society, to explain its work to the King’s Daughters, to the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, to Monthly Concerts of Prayer, to Sunday 
Schools, to parlor meetings. Write to him at No. 76 Wall Street, 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


All correspondents, including missionaries, are requested to address 
their communications to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrery 
and not to its officers, personal letters of course excepted. 


The Annual Report for 1903 is ready for mailing to all applicants. 


The Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute hopes soon to have another 
chaplain. Its directors have been wise in taking time to find the 
right man. In the meantime Mr. Herbert H. Gorman is the tempo- 
rary manager, and the services at the Institute have been regular and 
useful. 


Mr. George Bell was born in New York on August 12, 1820, and 
died on August 1, 1903. Apprenticed to the business of a ship 
chandler in early life, he remained in it as a partner for sixty years. 
Shipowners have testified to his probity as a business man. He was a 
member of the M. E. Church; a trustee of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, and a trustee of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society. 
He was elected to the last-named position on May 4, 1884, and ap- 
pointed a member of the Sailors’ Home committee on May 11, 1885. 
His labors on that committee were abundant, efficient, and most cheer- 
fully rendered. His associates in the Board and the officers of the 
Society appreciated his counsels, valued his work and loved him well. 
His unsullied character as a Christian, his impulsive social ways even 
in old age, and his warm heart will long serve to keep his memory 
green. 


The good chaplain Nickerson, of the Boston Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, is recovering from a threatening illness and hopes to be at his 
work again on October 1, after a long vacation. Men that have a zeal 
for work among seamen, that is, men like Capt. Nickerson, cannot be 
laid aside without being sorely missed. 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a box of papers and mag- 
azines from Mrs. J. D. Hageman, of Montclair, N. J.; twenty-five 
comfort bags from Ossining School, of Ossining, N. Y.; a package of 
magazines from E. F. Burnett, of Pelham Manor, N. Y.; a package 
of papers and magazines from Sarah Collins, of Purchase, N. Y.; 
barrel of papers from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Ulster County, N. Y.; a package of wristlets from Miss C. P. Wells, 
of Stockbridge, Mass.; packages of papers and magazines from Miss 
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E. C. Rogers and Mrs. Fred’k Gilbert, and three boxes of magazines 
from Mrs. Wm. Lummis, of New York City. 


Loan Lipraries. The mate of the schooner Albani writes of No. 


10,015: 


The books have been used and appreciated very much by all on our last voyage 
to San Blas. 


The master of the schooner Margaret H. Vane writes of No. 10,122: 


It has been read by myself and some of the crew. We have found the books en- 
tertaining and instructive, and desire to express our sincere appreciation to the 
donors. Nothing but good is the result of reading such books as this library con- 
tains. I can truly say that I have been especially benefited by perusing them. 


The master of the schooner Jennie N. Huddell writes of No. 10,465: 


Your library, which was placed on board two years ago, has been read and highly 
appreciated by all. Too much cannot be said in praise of your organization and 
we hope that the zeal with which it is carried on willin no way abate, and that the 
American seamen will not fail to show the appreciation it merits, 


The master of the schooner C. P. Dixon writes of No. 10,870: 


My vessel, formerly the bark C. P. Dixon, was dismasted at sea February 17, 
1902. After drifting many days at sea we rigged up jury mast and got into Ber- 
muda; from there was towed home and since rigged up as a four-mast schooner. 
We have had a number of your libraries on board and have always enjoyed reading 
the books they contain. My wife and child especially were much interested in 
them. I have distributed them among the crew and I think I can truly express the 
thanks of all of my crews. The last library, No. 10,870, was left on board while 
vessel was being rerigged and I am sorry to say lost. 


{For The Sailors’ Magazine. ] 
THE CHAPLAIN AT YOKOHAMA. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D. 


Recently I had the pleasure of 
spending some hours with the Rev. 
Mr. Austen, the representative of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Soctery at Yokohama, himself a 
delightful man greatly respected 
bv the whole European community. 
He was most kind in permitting 
me to go over the building in which 
the work of the Amprican Sma- 
MEN’S FRIEND Socrpry and the 
Missions to Seamen is jointly con- 
ducted in that great Asiatic port. 


The building is wisely located 
on the street leading from the land- 
ing pier to the saloons and other 
resorts of sailors .A flag flies from 
the house and notices posted out- 
side invite sailors to enter. The 
property consists of a former 
dwelling of Mr. Austen, which 
stands back from the street, and a 
large and more recent building 
fronting on the street, by the side 
of which is a small garden. The 
building contains excellent bed- 
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rooms, much used by petty officers 
on shore-leave, a good ward for 
sailors, baths, &c., a reading room 
with large collections of papers 
and magazines, also an attractive 
room for religious services. The 
society does not undertake to pro- 
vide meals but can always serve 
tea, coffee and aerated waters to 
those who desire such refresh- 
ment. : 

The steam launch Gleaner is the 
instrument by which Mr. Austen 
accomplishes his invaluable work 
among the ships in the harbor. 
The cabin of the launch is fitted 
up with lockers containing pack- 
ages of papers and magazines for 
distribution among the ships. The 
medical officer of the port shares 
the cost of maintaining the launch 
by using it inthe mornings for his 
official rounds in the harbor. Mr. 
Austen sometimes holds services 
in the cabin of the launch and also 
uses it to bring sailors ashore to 
the building. Mr. Austen, in ad- 
dition to his daily round among 
the ships, holds service four nights 
a week at the building and also 
visits and performs all the duties 
of spiritual adviser in the four 
nayal and general hospitals of Yo- 
kohama. 

The Missions to Seamen, operat- 
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ing harmoniously with the AMERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
prepares a convenient case con- 
taining a large Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer, with small Pray- 
er Books and Hymnals and a book 
of sermons for captains willing 
to hold services on their ships. 
The well known and excellent li- 
braries of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Society are frequently 
exchanged from one vessel to an- 
other in the port of Yokohama. 

I was interested to see hanging 
in the reading room of the build- 
ing a portrait of Mr. Elwell, a 
former president of the Society, 
whose interest in its work must be 
remembered by all who knew him. 

It is with genuine pleasure that 
I make this report of my visit to 
Mr. Austen and bear testimony to 
the vigor, the wisdom, and the 
Christian love with which his use- 
ful work is being conducted. If 
the many American friends who 
are interested in work for sailors 
could spend an hour with Mr. 
Austen and could study the condi- 
tions of life in Yokohama, they 
would be more liberal than ever in 
their support of the work of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
CIETY. 


SEAMEN’S BRANCH, LEGAL AID SOCIETY. 


The following report of R. OC. Ringwalt, Esq., of the Seamen’s 
Branch of the Legal Aid Society contains considerations that will in- 
terest the friends of seamen in every port: 


I have the honor now to submit 
to you the report of the Seamen’s 
Branch for the year 1902. In do- 
ing so I ought to say that the sta- 
tistical report which is appended 
is much more nearly a record of 
the work of my predecessor, Mr. 
Abbott, than of myself. My own 


connection with the Branch dates 
from September 10, and covers, 
therefore, somewhat less than one- 
third of the entire period. 
The most noteworthy fact which 
the figures present is, probably, a 
falling off in the number of appli- 
cants as compared with last year, 
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and a decrease in the total amount 
of money collected. In 1901 this 
Branch had, in all, 4,081 appli- 
cants; in 1902 it had 3,210. Al- 
though this decrease is to be ob- 
served in the reports of every 
month of the year 1902, with the 
exception of March and June, it 
has been particularly evident in 
October, November and December, 
when the number was only about 
one-half that registered during the 
same months of the preceding 
year. As these months represent 
the period of the present writer’s 
incumbency, a word of comment 
on the results seems not out of 
place. 

First: There are, no doubt, a 
variety of causes to which the de- 
crease in the number of applicants 
may be attributed. To some ex- 
tent it is probably due to the 
change in the personnel of the of- 
fice ; to some extent to the strict- 
er application of the rules of the 
Society, to the fact that assistance 
has been refused in cases where 
clients were clearly able to employ 
an attorney; and to some extent 
it is doubtless due to the new op- 
portunities for legal assistance 
which are now open to seamen. 
But more than to any other one 
thing, it may probably be attrib- 
uted to the fact that some of the 
sources from which chents were 
formerly drawn to the office are 
now no longer open. I mean the 
boarding houses. 

I think I am not mistaken when 
J say no inconsiderable part of 
the cases formerly cared for here 
were those of men either sent or 
brought by boarding house mas- 
ters. This is now no longer true. 
Indeed, the contrary is true to 
such an extent that when recently 
a couple of men who had left 
claims for wages informed their 
boarding house master of the fact, 
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he at once directed them to an- 
other attorney. The reason for 
this change of attitude is not dif- 
ficult to find. When the office of 
the Board of Commissioners for 
Licensing Sailors’ Hotels and 
Boarding Houses was removed 
from 3 State Street, it was only 
natural that the interest and to 
some extent the support of the 
boarding house masters should 
follow. But a more important 
reason is, I think, the new posi- 
tion which the office has taken to- 
ward the boarding houses. This, 
it may frankly be said, is one of 
hostility. No one with any ex- 
perience can doubt that the board- 
ing houses represent the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the seaman 
situation 1n this port. For one 
man that is defrauded by owners, 
masters, or mates, probably ten 
are robbed by boarding house 
keepers. With these facts in view, 
therefore, it was impossible for 
the office to regard the majority 
of these men as anything less than 
the worst enemies of seamen, and 
to use whatever influence it had 
against them. And this being so, 
it was only natural that the board- 
ing house masters should, in turn, 
decline to have business relations 
with the office to any greater ex- 
tent than was necessary. 

But although the number of ap- 
plicants has decreased, the activi- 
ty in the office has not been less- 
ened. The attorney believing that 
much good might be accomplish- 
ed apart from caring for individ- 
ual cases, has devoted much of 
his time to studying general con- 
ditions. He has made an appeal 
to the Board of Commissioners 
for Licensing Sailors’ Hotels and 
Boarding Houses for a stricter 
construction of their law, and he 
has presented a petition that ‘no 
license should be issued for the 
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coming year to the most notorious 
and influential of the boarding 
house masters. In addition he 
has had submitted to the Commis- 
sioners a new series of regulations 
for the conduct of houses, which, 
if strictly enforced, would bring 
about much better conditions. * 
Another interest which has en- 
gaged his attention is an investi- 
gation looking toward a simpler 
procedure for collecting wages 
claims in admiralty. In spite of 
the various methods that are open, 
about the only practical way for a 
seaman to recover a wages claim, 
however small, is by filing a libel. 
This process not only requires the 
services of an attorney, but it is 
also cumbersome and expensive. 
There seems, therefore, no good 
reason why the procedure of the 
United States Courts in small mat- 
ters should not be made as simple 
as those of the State Courts, or 
why the United States Commis- 
sioners should not have final juris- 
diction to hear claims involving 
small amounts. Still another in- 
terest in which the attorney has 
been engaged is an investigation 
of the condition of men who are 
sent from New York to Europe as 
eattle tenders. Many of the 
-wrongs of these men, due to the 
misconduct of the proprietors of 
certain employment agencies, were 
brought to his notice last year on 
‘the East Side. Additional facts 
have been learned since he has 
taken charge of this office, and 
plans are now making by which, 
in connection with the United 
‘States Department of Animal In- 
dustry, a thorough sifting of the 
‘methods of employment agencies 
of the kind mentioned can be had. 
Such, then, are the things that 
have already had the attention of 
the attorney ; other things quite as 
‘important await the opportunity 
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for similar investigation and ac- 
tion. For example, there is great 
need for the further regulation of 
two classes of men whose relation 
with seamen is constant and scarce- 
ly ever, it may be said, helpful, 
the so-called “tailors” and ship- 
ping masters. The “tailor” is 
the seaman’s outfitter, the man 
who supplies him with wearing 
apparel of all sorts, both for land 
and sea. They work usually in 
connection with the boarding mas- 
ters, and there is scarcely ever a 
disputed bill of a boarding house 
keeper against a seaman on which 
a charge for supplies does not en- 
ter. The truth is, that the sale of 
shoddy goods, which the seaman 
neither wants nor needs, is made 
the means literally of robbing him. 
How to protect seamen from 
crimps of this class is a difficult 
problem, but one step in advance 
would be taken if boarding mas- 
ters were prohibited from having 
any connection with them directly 
or indirectly. 

The regulation of shipping mas- 
ters, the intermediaries between 
masters and seamen, presents an- 
other difficulty. Of course, the 
only real satisfactory solution of 
this problem is the free shipping 
bureau. But the actual realiza- 
tion of a free shipping bureau is 
still, probably, far away, and until 
that time comes some definite con- 
trol of shipping masters should 
certainly be undertaken. Against 
this view it has been urged that 
to license shipping masters would 
simply be to legalize the business 
of bad men. But this answer as- 
sumes that the men who are now 
engaged in the business would be 
allowed to continue,-a result which 
is wholly unnecessary. It would 
be a simple matter for the Com- 
missioners who have charge of the 
sailors’ boarding houses to take 
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similar cognizance of shipping 
masters; or, they might well be 
brought under the ordinance 
which requires all intelligence of- 
fices to be licensed. 

The practical denial to seamen 
of the freedom to contract is an- 
other matter to which attention 
may very properly be devoted. 
Putting aside the element of the 
boarding house master, who gen- 
erally secures a ship for a seaman, 
the man has, to a certain extent, 
the privilege of determining upon 
what vessel and what voyage he 
shall undertake service. But in 
the contract which he is obliged to 
sign—that is, the shipping articles 
—he practically has no freedom at 
all. The master, under the direc- 
tions of the owners, makes out the 
articles, and the men are obliged 
either to sign them or not to sign 
at all. If they do not sign others 
will. These articles, in a great 
majority of cases, provide for a 
period of two or three years’ ser- 
vice, and the only way in which 
aman can be released in a short- 
er time from his obligation is, in 
the case of a British vessel, by 
the return of the vessel to the 
United Kingdom; or, it is some- 
times the privilege of the men to 
receive their release by the pay- 
ment of one month’s wages. The 
result is, of course, that a man 
may be bound to service for a per- 
iod of three years, or he may pos- 
sibly be given the option of buy- 
ing his release. Now, the condi- 
tion of life upon shipboard is such 
in its monotony and absolute lack 
of variety that the man at the ex- 
piration of four or five months in- 
evitably wishes a change. The 
constant intercourse with the same 
persons, the same routine of work, 
the same place, the same kind and 
quality of food, all combine to 
make him discontented and de- 
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sirous of leaving his position. He 
can only do so, though, in the 
ways I have above stated. It 
seems, therefore, that if seamen 
could be permitted to bind them- 
selves more frequently for a per- 
iod of one year, they would be 
more contented, and desertions 
would be less common. 

In the course of his duties the 
attorney has come under obliga- 
tion to many persons and to many 
officials. His greatest debt per- 
haps is to the United States Ship- 
ping Commissioner, Joseph M. 
Dickey, and to Joseph P. Smith- 
ers, Esq., British Vice-Consul. 
His relations with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Missionary So- 
ciety for Seamen have also been 
most cordial and intimate. He 
has had the opportunity on several 
occasions, by the invitation of the 
Rey. A. R. Mansfield, to speak to 
sailors at No. 34 Pike Street, and 
to.become acquainted with the ex- 
cellent efforts of the mission. An- 
other work of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Missionary Society. 
to which his attention is constant- 
ly drawn is that of the Free Ship- 
ping Bureau, conducted by Mr. 
Frank P. Hughes, at No. 1 State 
Street. This is one of the sanest, 
as it isone of the most useful, ef- 
forts in behalf of seamen in this 
port. The attorney has also had 
very pleasant relations with Mr. 
Stafford Wright, who, with a simi- 
lar work at No. 399 West Street, 
is accomplishing much good. Fin- 
ally, he is indebted to Dr. W. C. 
Stitt, of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S: 
FripND Socirty, for excellent 
and friendly counsel. 

The following cases illustrate: 
the kind of work done by the Sea- 
men’s Branch : 

Richard M , a British sea- 
man, was discharged in New York, 
Monday, March 23, and went to 
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the house at 123 Cherry Street, li- 
censed by the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Licensing Sailors’ 
Boarding Houses. He paid seven 
dollars for a week’s board, put his 
belongings in the care of the pro- 
prietor, and, unlike a great major- 
ity of seamen, set out at once to find 
himself a ship for another voyage. 
On Friday morning he signed ar- 
ticles before the British consul to 
go to sea at half past two. He 
called at once at his boarding 
house for his clothes, was refused, 
called a policeman, and still could 
not get his property. He then 
called at the magistrate’s court, 
but could not get any assistance 
from that source. He was finally 
directed to the Seamen’s Branch, 
arriving at No. 3 State Street 
about 4 p. m., after the ship had 
left her moorings and was riding 
at anchor in the bay, unable to 
proceed on the voyage because of 
his non-appearance. A demand 
was at once made by a represent- 
ative from the Seamen’s Branch, 
which was received with high- 
handed contempt by the boarding 
house keeper, who declared that 
he paid a license for his rights, 
and did not propose being inter- 
fered with by the Seamen’s Aid 
Society, and the ‘‘ courts be damn- 
ed.” A warrant was promptly se- 
cured in the United States District 
Court, and, after a somewhat ex- 
tended chase, he was haled into 
court by two deputy marshals. He 
was ordered to return the clothes. 
The United States Commissioner 
also severely reprimanded him, 
and stated that if he appeared 
there again upon a like charge, 
the full penalty of $100 imposed 
by law would be inflicted. The 
sailor received his clothes, but in 
the meantime his ship had sailed, 
and he was obliged to seek new em- 
ployment. Such boarding house 
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outrages constitute one of the most 
serious menaces to the rights of 
seamen and to the shipping inter- 
est of the port of New York..... 

The runners get hold of the men 
and with all sorts of stories make 
them dissatisfied and induce them 
to desert. The men lose the wages 
they have earned; they simply 
minister to the greed of the board- 
ing houses for allotment notes. 
No single thing has more vexed 
the British Board of Trade in re- 
spect to this port than just this, 
and no remedy will be more eftica- 
cious than a stricter control of 
boarding houses. 

A majority of the claims with 
which the Seamen’s Branch has to 
deal are, perhaps, those in which 
the wages of seamen are, in one 
way or another, involved. But 
the collection of wages is by no 
means the only activity of the of- 
fice. A glance at the records of 
the Branch for the past quarter 
will show cases of short rations, 
detention of personal property by 
Custom House, personal injury on 
shipboard, detention of clothes, 
salvage, disrating, pension, prize 
money, desertion, detention at El- 
lis Island, illegal fees, demurrage, 
collision, lost baggage, robbery, 
assaults, negotiable instrument, 
admission to Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
and a claim against the Venezue- 
lan government for men who were 
detained last summer in the Ori- 
noco River. 

Nor is the work of the Branch 
confined wholly to what may be 
called strictly legal business. It 
often happens that in connection 
with the collection of wages, it 18 
necessary to have our clients pro- 
vided with shelter for several days 
and to put them in the way of get- 
ting new positions. The case of 
John H. Johnson ys. the schooner 
Columbia is a typical one of this 
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sort. Johnson came into the of- 
fice saying that he was engaged on 
a clam boat, that he was ill and 
that he wished to be discharged, 
but that the captain refused to 
pay him. The first step that we 
took was to send him to the hos- 
pital for the treatment he greatly 
needed. We then filed a notice of 
libel with the captain and collect- 
ed the wages. Finally we arrang- 
ed for Johnson’s transportation to 
his home in Norfolk. His grati- 
tude for the care the office had 
given him was very sincere. 

More than the usual number of 
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actions have recently been begun. | | 
Two complaints against boarding | 


houses have been lodged with the 
Board of Commissioners, a num- 


ber of libels have been filed in the | 
District Courts, and several ac- | 


tions commenced in the State 


Courts. The number of applicants — | 


has somewhat increased. 


There were 115 applicants in | 
January ; 161 in February; 16lin J 


March. The amount of money 
collected was, in the three months, 
respectively, $556.70; $624.35; 
$713.26. 


WORK AMONG THE SAILORS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Few people realize the magni- 
tude and importance of the Great 
Lakes, bordering on the north of 
this country, and forming a di- 
viding line between the United 
States and Canada. They are by 
far the greatest continuous sheet 
of fresh water known to man. The 
area of the lakes together is—in 
round numbers—100,000 square 
miles ; and if that of the St. Law- 
rence and its estuary be added, 
the water area of the whole would 
be about 150,000 square miles. 
Lake Superior is more than double 
the size of any one of the other 
lakes. This is principally due to 
its great breadth, as it is but a lit- 
tle longer than Lake Michigan. It 
covers an area of 30,000 square 
miles, and is fed from a watershed 
many times greater, the Sault rap- 
ids baing its only outlet. The 
quantity of water discharged fluc- 
tuates, with the varying condi- 
tions of precipitation and evapora- 
tion, from about 3,600,000 to 7, 
000,000 cubic feet per minute, 
which, rushing through a channel 
half a mile long and half a mile 
wide, with a fall of twenty feet, 


makes the Sault rapids, represent- 
ing an equivalent of from 130,000 
to 260,000 horse power. 

If this lake were prairie it would 
give 19,000,000 acres of farming 
land, supplying over 107,000 men 
with farms of eighty acres each. 

The importance of these lakes 
will be seen by a glance at the gov- 
ernment statistics. The annual 
statistical report issued by Capt. 
D. D. Gaillard, government en- 
gineer, shows that the total freight 
received and shipped at the Duluth 
and Superior harbor last year was 
17,505,793 tons, with a valuation 
of $194,444,695. This port is far 
in excess of any other lake port. 
Cleveland, its nearest rival, being 
about 4,000,000 tons behind. It 
is only when we stop to consider 
what an immense fleet of vessels is 
required to carry this huge cargo, 


the thousands of sailors and dock- | 


men employed in the handling of 
it, that the importance of the lakes 


begins to dawn upon us. Not only | 
are they important because of the | 


navigation afforded, but at this 


point (the Soo) we have, because | 


of nature’s dam (St. Mary’s rap- 
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ids), one of the largest water pow- 
er canals in the world. 

Just south of the western en- 
trance to the United States ship 
canal lies the intake to this power 
canal, some 950 feet wide. The 
southern alignment runs _ nearly 
east and west from the intersection 
with the established harbor line on 
a tangent for about 900 feet, while 
the northern boundary construc- 
tion, at the junction of the ter- 
minal of the ship canal pier, trends 
southeasterly, gradually curving 
in toward the south line, and nar- 
rowing from 900 feet at the intake 
to a width of 250 feet 1,000 feet 
from the point where the waters 
of Lake Superior enter, and thence 
continuing at this width to the 
eastern end of the intake, where it 
terminates in the head gates of the 
canal. These gates, called also 
the movable dam, being so con- 
structed as to shut off the flow of 
water from the canal under all 
possible conditions, form the en- 
trance to the canal proper, which, 
from this point till terminating at 
the forebay, is about 13,000 feet 
long, the width from the expanded 
intake entrance becoming gradual- 
ly 200 feet, and excavated to such 
a level that when the full scope of 
power for which the works are 
erected is being used, water will 
flow at a uniform depth of 23 feet 
through the entire canal. When 
the full plant is running, the ve- 
locity of the flow will be about 
four and a half miles an hour, 
which would deliver, approximate- 
ly, 30,000 cubic feet of water every 
second to the turbines, realizing 
under the flow which will remain 
available, after making proper de- 
ductions for the loss while the wa- 
ter is carried throughout the con- 
duit, about 60,000 horse powor. 

From the earliest settlement of 
the country about the Great Lakes 
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the efforts of man have been en- 
listed in overcoming the obstruc- 
tion to navigation from Lake Hu- 
ron to Lake Superior, caused by 
the Sault rapids. Since 1855 locks 
have been in use connecting these 
two important bodies of water, and 
to-day there are locks in operation 
capable of passing up and down 
the largest fleet of merchants’ car- 
rying vessels in existence. 

The multitudes of men, aggre- 
gating thousands, employed on 
these lakes are deprived of many 
of the blessings and privileges en- 
joyed by their brethren on land. 
It is true they are kept from many 
temptations while at sea that their 
fellow men fall into on land. Yet 
when the seafaring man comes 
ashore, how many eager hands are 
stretched out to draw him into sin 
and wickedness, as well as to get 
his ready cash. In improving this 
condition of affairs and in giving 
these men good accommodation at 
nominal prices under the best of 
influences, the missions and Beth- 
els along the lakes have taken no 
small part. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, West 
Superior, and Sault Ste. Marie are 
equipped for the work, and in ad- 
dition to furnishing them with 
creature comfort, are holding up 
to these men the true ideal of life. 

Mr. Moody, in a very enthusias- 
tic address on work among prison- 
ers, once said: ‘‘ The best time to 
get men to think is when they are 
shut up alone; therefore we want 
to give them the very best books 
so as to direct their thoughts into 
the right channel.” The mission 
at Sault Ste. Marie has been en- 
deavoring to put this into practice 
for the last ten years, by distribut- 
ing religious papers and magazines 
among the sailor boys as they pass 
through the locks, thus enabling 
them to have good literature when 
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they are practically alone out at 
mid sea. These papers are usually 
rolled in packages of about ten 
each. This gives a good variety as 
only one of a kind goes into each 
package and, usually, two pack- 
ages are placed on each boat. More 
than 40,000 packages, aggregating 
nearly half a milion papers and 
magazines have been placed on 
over 20,000 boats while locking 
through, or tied up, waiting their 
turn. In addition to this, thou- 
sands of Gospel cards and tracts 
have been passed out to the men 
about the locks. This affords 
abundant opportunity for personal 
work, and, often, as a result of re- 
ceiving the package of papers, or 
of conversation with the evangel- 
ist, who has urged the necessity of 
Jesus Christ being taken into the 
life as Pilot, the men on their re- 
turn trip will look up the mission 
and drop in for a meeting. Thus 
niany hear the Gospel in a simple, 
impressive way, and are led to sur- 
render their lives to Christ, who 
alone can calm troubled seas and 
hearts, and cause peace and quiet 
to reign instead of fear and confu- 
sion. 

That this work is appreciated by 
the sailors and men on board is 
very readily seen by the efforts 
made to get possession of a pack- 
age when they are tossed on board. 
Some of the expressions heard 
when the evangelist appears are: 
‘There he is!” **Who?” ‘The 
mission man!” «Hey, there, one 
this way, please!” “Just one 
more for me;” ‘Come, boys, di- 
vide up, I didn’t get any,” etc., 
etc. The following extract from 
Addison Clement’s Vacation is per- 
haps a fair specimen of the inter- 
est shown by the boys: 

_ “Clement had been intensely 
interested in every stage of the 
boat’s progress till it passed the 
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great locks and steamed out into | 
the waters of Lake Superior. A | 
few minutes later, going down up- 
on the lower deck, as he was wont. 
frequently to do, to watch the 


crew at their work, and to speak a jf 


friendly word, he saw a group sit- 
ting on the barrels that had just. 
been rolled in from the docks, | 
reading some papers. Then he re- | 
called the picture of aman whom J 
he had seen standing an hour be- © 

fore at the locks, tossing rolls of 
papers to the crew upon the boat. | 
Approaching the group he asked. 
them if they had found something 
to read. 

‘«<A very nice paper, this,’ said J 
one of them displaying a copy of | 
the Christian Herald. 

“¢But this Youth’s Companion. 
is the greatest story paper I ever 
read,’ said another. 

‘««*And this is a jolly magazine,” 
said a third, as he showed it to 
Clement, with as fresh and clean 
looking a cover as though it had 
just come from a lady’s center ta- 
ble. 

«¢*Who was the man that gave 
you these papers?’ asked Clem- 
ent. 

«“«QOh, he is a mission man, a 
sort of runner for the Bethel at. 
Soo. I think they call it the Lum- 
bermen’s Mission, because they 
give away lots of good papers to 
the fellows in the logging camps, 
as well as to us fellows on the 
boats.’ 

«<< These papers are mighty good 
reading,’ said another, ‘when one 
has nothing else to do and might 
get homesick.’ ” 

That this work is largely seed 
sowing is very easily seen, and yet 
reports come to us from time to 
time giving ample proof that the 
work is not in vain. A captain of a 
Detroit boat picked up a package 
of papers thrown on board his ves- 
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sel, and found in one of them a 
sermon of Talmage’s ; this proved 
to be the means in the hands of 
God of bringing him to Christ. 
He wrote at once telling the mis- 
sion worker of it, and thanking 
him for the good he was doing. 
‘Since then he has been a frequent 
visitor at the mission, and gives 
evidence of being a happy Chris- 
tian man. 

A hardened sailor, one who had 
sailed in all waters, and was deep 
dyed in sin, was stranded in the 
town. A tract handed to him by 
an evangelist in his hour ef distress 
and need brought him under con- 
viction, and he finally yielded his 
life to God, who wonderfully sav- 
ed him. Heat once set to work 
distributing tracts, papers, etc., 
among his fellow men, thus en- 
deavoring to bring them to the 
same Christ he had found. 

As I write a letter lies before 
me from one of the sailor boys, 
now serving his time in prison. 
He writes, thanking us for the in- 
terest taken in him, and saying 
the words of warning spoken to 
him in the meetings which he at- 
tended at the mission have come 
back to him again and again, and 
that he is now an earnest Chris- 
tian young man, working for the 
salvation of his fellow prisoners. 
He also mentions two other sailors 
who are serving time with him, 
and who wish to thank the mis- 
sionary for the papers given them 
and the kind interest taken in 
them. Thus here and there, we 
have been permitted to see the 
seed spring up and yield fruit, but 
eternity alone will reveal the true 
harvest. 

Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed in large quantities 
among the sailors, also. But we 
‘have never yet been able to do as 
we wish to—place a Testament on 

-every boat passing through the 
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locks. This would necessitate an 
immense supply of Testaments, 
but a better place for their distri- 
bution it would be difficult to 
find. 

Never before in the history of 
this work has there been a per- 
manent man employed for this 
very needy place. The work has 
been done by men employed about 
the mission, who devoted what 
spare time they could to it. This 
season we have secured an earnest 
Christian worker for the position, 
who will give his entire time to it. 
To keep this work going, tons of 
good literature will be required, 
as well as funds for salary and 
current expenses, but we believe 
the plan a feasible one, and one 
that will appeal to those who are 
trying to carry out the Master’s 
command to carry the Gospel to 
every creature.—J. O. Hoffman, 
in Record of Christian Work. 


8 Re 


A Clear Course. 


The man who is calm has his 
course in life clearly marked on 
his chart. His hand is ever on the 
helm. Storm, fog, night, tem- 
pest, danger, hidden reefs,—he is 
ever prepared and ready for them. 
He is made calm and serene by the 
realization that in the crises of his 
voyage he needs a clear mind and 
a cool head; that he has naught 
to do but to do each day the best 
he can by the light he has; that 
he will never flinch nor falter for 
a moment; that, though he may 
have to tack and leave his course 
for a time, he will never drift, he 
will get back into the true chan- 
nel, he will keep ever headed tow- 
ard his harbor. When he will 
reach it, how he will reach it, mat- 
ters not to him. He rests in calm- 
ness, knowing he has done his 
best.— William George Jordan. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNERS AND SEAMEN. 


For general information and to mark one of the changes in the 
shipping business, at least on the Pacific coast, the following ‘‘ Agree- 


ment ” is printed : 


San Francisco, Cal., 
April 21, 1903. 

The following agreement is this 
day entered into between the Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast and the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific. 

(1) The following rate of wages 
and conditions to go into effect 
this date, and to remain in force 
one (1) year and to be continued 
thereafter so long as satisfactory, 
and not to be abrogated until after 
receipt of thirty (30) days’ notice 
by either Association. 

Sailing vessels trading to out- 
side ports, per month, $45. Over- 
time, per hour, 50 cents. 

Sailing vessels trading to inside 
ports and bar harbors in the States 
of California, Washington and Or- 
egon, British Columbia and Alas- 
ka: Wages, per month, $40. Over- 
time, per hour, 40 cents. 

Sailing vessels trading direct 
from any port on the Pacific coast 
of the United States and British 
Columbia to the Hawaiian, Mar- 
quesas, Society, Samoan, Midway, 
Fanning and Fiji Islands and Mex- 
ico: Wages, per month, $35. Ov- 
ertime, per hour, 40 cents. 

Sailing vessels trading direct to 
the Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone, 
Gilbert and Philippine Islands, Si- 
beria and Central America : Wages 
per month, $30. 

Sailing vessels trading direct to 
South America, China, Japan, Af- 
rica, Australia, New Zealand and 
New Caledonian Islands: Wages, 
per month, $25. 

Vessels chartered in one port of 
the Pacific coast to load in another 
port of the Pacific coast of the 


U.S. and B. C. for off-shore ports,. 
wages to be the same as on the: 
coast until the vessel is loaded and. 
cleared, viz.: Per month, $40. 

Nine (9) hours to constitute a 
day’s work, viz.: from 7 a. m. to 
12 m. and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m.3 
provided that in Hawaiian Islands. 
and South Sea Islands, lying in 
open ports, the working hours may 
be varied so as to begin not earlier 
than 6 a.m. and end not later 
than 7 p. m., but in no case, un- 
less overtime is paid, shall the 
working hours exceed nine (9) 
hours per day. Coffee time in all 
vessels to be limited to ten min- 
utes. 

All work performed in port, over 
and above the regular working 
hours, Sundays and legal holidays, 
to be charged as overtime. (Le- 
gal holidays are defined to mean : 
United States legal holidays every- 
where. at sea included ; State hol- 
idays in port of the State where 
vessel may be at the time). 

(2) The members of the Sailors” 
Union agree to sign and to be paid 
off in a central office conducted 
by the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast in San Francisco. 

(3) Owners agree to engage 
Union cooks, provided the Sailors’ 
Union will furnish each cook with 
a certificate, stating that the cook 
holding such certificate is sober, 
honest and competent. If a certif- 
icate is not obtainable, or a cook so 
certified and shipped proves drunk- 
en, dishonest or incompetent, mas- 
ter of vessel to have the privilege 
of discharging said cook and sup- 
plying himself elsewhere. 

Scale of wages for cooks: In 
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ordinary vessels carrying no more 
than eight (8) men for a crew, 
per month, $50. In ordinary ves- 
sels, schooners, barkentines, barks, 
ships and oil barges, trading be- 
tween San Francisco, Puget Sound 
and Hawaiian Islands; and carry- 
ing more than eight (8) men for a 
crew, per month, $55. In vessels 
carrying passengers, cooks’ wages 
to be subject to special arrange- 
ment. Cooks to work customary 
hours necessary for fulfilling cooks’ 
duties. 

(4) Engagement of sailors and 
cooks in San Francisco to be left 
with the owners or masters of ves- 
sels, who are to get their crews 
(which shall be understood to in- 
clude cooks throughout this Agree- 
ment) through the office of the 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast, who may get them 
through dona fida boarding mas- 
ters or from the Sailors’ Union 
direct, in accordance with the pro 
rata of men to be supplied as 
agreed upon between the Sailors’ 
Union and the boarding masters 
and the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast, the list of 
which is to be placed on file in the 
office of the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. 

(5) The patrolman of the Sail- 
ors’ Union will attend to the ves- 
sels and see that the crews are on 
board at the specified time. 

(6) In all ports outside of the 
port of San Francisco, the agents 
of the Sailors’ Union to furnish all 
crews when ordered by the mas- 
ters or the owners or their agents, 
and see that the crews are furnish- 
ed on time. If crew is not fur- 
nished within forty-eight hours 
after written notice has been given 
to Union agent by master, owner 
or agent, the master, owner or 
agent may get crew elsewhere. 
Fares to be paid by vessel and 
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wages to begin when men come on 
board. 

(7) The Sailors’ Union is not 
in favor of sympathetic strikes. 

(8) No demand to be made for 
a lump sum rate of wages for any 
single voyage, and crews to sign 
for round trip, to be employed in 
loading and discharging coasting 
vessels, either by themselves or 
along with stevedores’ gang or 
longshoremen. Whenever a crew 
is signed from a coast port to San 
Francisco and return and vessel’s 
destination is changed or vessel 
laid up or detained, waiting for a 
berth, the master may pay the crew 
off at any time; but shall pay in 
addition to wages then earned, the 
fare back to port of shipment in 
money, unless crew shall agree to 
sign over for a new voyage. 

(9) In all cases where a vessel 
is bound for Puget Sound or Brit- 
ish Columbia to Australia, Africa 
or West Coast, and proceeds from 
there direct or via some other 
loading port to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands for discharge, the wages of 
the crew shall remain the same as 
stipulated in the articles until the 
vessel’s arrival back on Puget 
Sound. If, however, the vessel 
discharges in the Hawaiian Islands 
and loads cargo for San Francisco, 
the crew shall then receive the 
rate of wages ruling between the 
Hawaiian Islands and San Fran- 
Cisco. 

(10) Any work required of the 
sailor for the safety of the vessel 
at any and all times to be done by 
them without extra pay. Hatches 
to be put on after working hours ; 
but no more than ten minutes shall 
be used. 

(11) Vessel’s donkey driver to 
be kept for loading and discharg- 
ing cargoes without any interfer- 
ence from the other Unions. 

(12) Astanding committee of 
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three from each Association to be 
appointed to adjust grievances 
that may arise from time to time. 

(13) It is mutually agreed and 
understood by both parties to this 
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Agreement that nothing in this 
Agreement shall be construed as 
to forfeit any rights of either party 
prescribed by law in the U. S&. 
Shipping Articles. 


IS THE SEA BECOMING EXHAUSTED? 


From the earliest times of which 
we have records, the improvement 
of the facilities for catching fish 
has given rise to fears of the ulti- 
mate exhaustion of the resources 
of the sea. As far back as 1376 
Parliament was petitioned to pro- 
hibit the use of an instrument 
called the ‘‘ wondrychoune,” by 
which ‘‘so many small fishes were 
taken that the fishermen did not 
know what to do with them but to 
feed and fatten their pigs, to the 
great damage of the whole com- 
mons of this Kingdom.” Again, 
at various times, measures were 
passed regulating the size of nets, 
clearly showing that, in the eyes 
of the legislature, the destruction 
of immature fish was a peril to the 
food supply of the country. Dur- 
ing the last century the cry was 
raised at intervals that the North 
Sea was becoming depleted of fish, 
and, whenever the agitation be- 
came politically significant, a roy- 
al commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. 

Of these inquiries the most im- 
portant was that carried out in 
1833 by a small number of experts 
presided over by the late Earl of 
Dalhousie, who visited the princi- 
pal ports and collected a volume 
of evidence from the fishermen. 
The result was that the commis- 
sion presented a report to Parlia- 
ment setting forth that the al- 
leged diminution in the food sup- 
ply had not been proved ; but the 
agitation continued, and, as a con- 
cession to the line fishermen, sea- 


fisheries committees were consti- 
tuted, which were authorized, if 
they saw fit, to prohibit trawling 
within inshore waters—that is to 
say, within three miles from land. 
The law is enforced most rigor- 
ously in Scotland, where the line- 
fishing industry is very strong ; 
but so far from satisfying the mal- 
contents, the demand is now being 
raised for an extension of the limit 
to twelve miles. In constituencies 
where the fishing element is pow- 
erful no candidate is considered 
acceptable who is unable to pledge 
himself to vote for this change. 
Scientific testimony, however, 
is almost unanimously opposed to 
further restrictions upon the fish- 
ing industry, and in no part of the 
country is this attitude more mark- 
ed than in Scotland. Under the 
auspices of the Scottish Fishery 
Board exhaustive tests have been 
applied during a series of years 
with a view to ascertaining wheth- 
er the closing of the inshore wa- 
ters against trawling operations 
has resulted in increased quanti- 
ties of fish being found there. 
Professor M’Intosh, of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, has tabulated 
the catches made during this ex- 
tensive period by a vessel properly 
fitted out for the purpose, and has 
published them in a volume en- 
titled The Resources of the Sea. 
Briefly, Dr. M’Intosh, who ap- 
proached the subject with a per- 
fectly open mind, has convinced 
himself that the whole agitation 
rests upon a radical fallacy—that 
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is to say, the fears of an ultimate 
extinction, or even a perceptible 
diminution, of the fish supply are 
entirely baseless. ‘‘The cry con- 
cerning the annual diminution of 
our fish supply has,” he says, 
‘*been dispelled by the institution 
of statistics.” The alleged de- 
struction of spawn has no basis in 
fact; the destruction of imma- 
ture fishes is common to all classes 
of fishermen and nowhere has 
proved to have resulted in the ruin 
of any sea fishery. The closure of 
the 3-mile limit has failed to in- 
crease the number or size of the 
food fishes. _The evidence given 
before the trawling commission of 
‘trawling out” certain grounds 
in three years with a small vessel 
carrying a small trawl is at vari- 
ance with experience. The sta- 
tistics referred to by Prof. M’In- 
tosh show that the quantity of 
fish landed in the United King- 
dom (exclusive of shellfish) has 
risen from 12,800,000 cwts., val- 
ued at £6,000,000 ($29,200,000), 
in 1889, to 15,500,000 cwts., val- 
ued at £8,400,000 ($40,880,000), 
in 1898, and later reports prove 
that the increased catches are still 
in evidence. 

Moreover, a greater authority, 
the late Professor Huxley, has 
shown, in a manner calculated to 
appeal to the lay imagination, how 
idle are these attempts to check 
the operations of man in face of 
the colossal reproductive and de- 
structive work of nature herself. 
In an address delivered some years 
ago to the National Fisheries Con- 
ference he said : 

«At the great cod fishery of the 
Lofoden Islands the fish approach- 
ed the shore in the form of what 
the natives call ‘‘cod mountains ” 
—vast shoals of densely packed 
fish 120 to 180 feet in vertical 
thickness. The cod are so close 
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together that Professor Sars tells 
us that the fishermen who use 
lines can notice how the weight, 
before it reaches the bottom, is 
constantly knocking against the 
fish. And these shoals keep com- 
ing in one after another for two 
months all along the coast. <A 
shoal of codfish of this kind, a 
square mile in superficial extent, 
must contain at the very least 
120,000,000 fish. This allows over 
four feet in length for each fish, 
and a yard between it and those 
above, below, and at the sides. 
But it is an exceptionally good 
season if the Lofoden fishermen 
take 30,000,000 cod, and not more 
than 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 are 
taken by all the Norwegian fisher- 
les put together. So that one fair 
shoal of all that approach the 
coast in the season must be enough 
to supply the whole of the codfish 
taken by the Norwegian fisheries 
and leave a balance of 40,000,000 
or 90,000,000. 

«The principal food of the adult 
cod appears to be herring. If we 
allow only one herring to each cod- 
fish per diem, the cod in a square 
mile of shoal will consume 840, 
000,000 herring in a week; but 
all the Norwegian fisheries put to- 
gether do not catch more than 
half that number of herring. Facts 
of this kind seem to me to justify 
the belief that the take of all the 
cod and herring fisheries put to- 
gether does not amount to 5 per 
cent of the total number of the 
fish. But the mortality from oth- 
er sources is enormous. From the 
time the fish are hatched they are 
attacked by other marine animals. 
The great shoals are attended by 
hosts of dogfish, pollock, cetace- 
ans, and birds, which prey upon 
them day and night and cause a 
destruction infinitely greater than 
that which can be effected by the 
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imperfect and intermittent opera- 
tions of man. I believe, then, that 
the cod fishery, the herring fish- 
ery, the pilchard fishery, the mack- 
ere] fishery, and probably all the 
great sea fisheries are inexhausti- 
ble—that is to say, that nothing 
we do seriously affects the number 
of fish, and any attempt to regu- 
late these fisheries seems conse- 
quently, from the nature of the 
case, to be useless.” 

Dr. Brown Goode, of the United 
States fisheries department, stated 
on the same occasion that Ameri- 
can observation led to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘the number of any one 
kind of oceanic fish killed by man 
is perfectly insignificant when 
compared with the destruction ef- 
fected by their natural enemies.” 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, a member of 
the royal commission, gave his 
opinion thus: “I think that it 
may be taken as an established 
and incontrovertible fact that 
there has been no falling off in 
our fisheries, but a very great in- 
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crease ; an increase in most cases: 
greater in proportion than in the 
number of men and boats em- 
ployed, and giving an adequate 
return to the very largely increased 
capital devoted to them.” _ 

Lastly, as Professor M’Intosh 
points out, the returns from the 
various centers all over the coun- 
try have, for the most part, stead- 
ily increased since 1884, in which 
year the steam trawl may be said 
to have come into general use; 
and though it is true that large 
quantities are captured on the 
Great Fisher Bank, Iceland, and 
other regions at a distance from 
British waters proper, yet this is 
due to the more remunerative na- 
ture of the work and not to the 
dearth of fishes in the seas at 
home. The increase has not been 
fostered by the closure, but in the 
case of both liner and trawler is 
due to enterprise which was inde- 
pendent.— Wm. P. Smyth., in U. 
S. Consular Report. 


CHANCE AND THE SEA. 


Prosaic modernity has left little 
romance in the life of the ordinary 
man who goes down to the city 
and toils. Only the sea remains 
the home of mystery, retains all 
the charm of uncertainty. And, 
therefore, those whose business is 
concerned with the sea have per- 
haps most of old-time romantic 
flavor in their lives. For the story 
of marine insurance is one of con- 
stant conquest over the chances of 
the sea, of constant reduction in 
the risk taken and the rate asked. 

The great central room in the 
handsome Lloyds Building in Lon- 
don is generally spoken of as the 
*“Room.” No one who has been 
in the ‘‘ Room ” during office hours 


will forget the animated scene. 
The underwriters sit at tables ready 
for business, and to them brokers 
come constantly submitting risks 
to be covered for their clients, or 
perhaps some member comes to 
gain information before undertak- 
ing a certain risk. The intelli- 
gence system is as perfect as mod- 
ern ingenuity can make it. The 
coasts of nearly all the civilized 
world are subdivided into districts 
which are covered by Lloyds 
agents, and much fuller news is 
obtained when the subject for in- 
formation comes within reach of 
the signal stations which have 
been erected throughout the world 
at Lloyds’s expense. The registers 
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are wonderfully complete. Near 
the entrance to the ‘“‘ Room ” is the 
huge casualty book, in which may 
be found recorded the fate of many 
a gallant ship. In another set of 
volumes are set down the move- 
ments of every British vessel, en- 
tered up as the telegraphic news 
arrives. 

There is still another register 
containing the biography of every 
skipper in the British Mercantile 
Marine. The Confidential Index 
is not so easily obtainable by the 
public. In this the underwriter 
finds the history and financial 
standing of every shipowning firm 
and company. Here, also, is to 
be found a list of captains who 
eye had their certificates suspend- 
ed. 

One of the most distinctive 
sights to the average visitor to 
Lloyds is the crier, who stands in 
a rostrum undera great sounding- 
board and announces the good or 
bad news as it is received from the 
four corners of the earth. A great 
ship’s bell is placed above his right 
hand, and when it rings out, all 
the noisy babble of the place ceases, 
as everyone is keen to hear whether 
the news announced concerns some 
long-belated ship’s arrival in port 
or if the intelligence adds another 
name to the many which have sur- 
rendered to the fury of the sea. 
There is a room devoted wholly to 
the posting of these notices and 
telegrams, and it has come to be 
called ‘‘ The Chamber of Horrors.” 

The bell which announces the 
news, good or bad, which is daily 
received, is itself connected with 
a romantic chapter in the history 
of Lloyds. The warship Lutine, 
to which this bell formerly belong- 
ed, went down in the autumn of 
1791. For about sixty years the 
bell itself lay at the bottom of the 
Zuyder Zee. The most extraor- 
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dinary stories were printed in the 
London papers about the cargo. 
One story had it that the Dutch 
crown jewels were on board and 
that the treasure amounted to $10, 
000,000. As England was then at 
war with the Netherlands, and the 
Netherlands Government claimed 
the wreck, English underwriters 
had little hope of recompense. 
Local fishermen succeeded in saly- 
ing coin and bullion amounting to 
$415,000, and were allowed by 
their government to retain a third 
of this. 

But peace had been restored 
many years; in fact, not until 
1858 were salvage operations be- 
gun on a scientific scale. As a re- 
sult of this search, Lloyds secured 
in all the sum of $110,810, as well 
as the bell which bears the royal 
crown and arms of Bourbon, and 
the ship’s rudder, from which 
were made a great armchair and a 
table which are to be seen in the 
underwriters’ rooms. 

It is needless to say that this 
organization is to a great extent 
the public prosecutor as well as 
the police system of the sea. It is 
largely owing to the relentlessness 
of Lloyds in dealing with wrong- 
doers that many old forms of pira- 
cy and sea knavery have come to 
an end. This is not to say that 
the members of Lloyds quibble 
over genuine mistakes. They have 
been known to pay insurance with- 
out question even where the ship 
lost had sailed from another port 
than that named in the policy. 
Still it is inevitable that underwrit- 
ers should at times be victimized. 
Of course, unscrupulous owners 
and captains do not scuttle ships 
now with the same impunity which 
they enjoyed in the early days of 
marine insurance. But the records 
at Lloyds are filled with stories of 
bold buccaneering men of the sea 
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and also filled with severe punish- 
ment meted out to them. 

Even to-day cases of fraud dis- 
covered in attempts to secure ma- 
rine insurance unjustly are dealt 
with severely by the courts. A 
well-remembered case at Lloyds 
concerns the yacht Firefly. Not 
long after this boat had been in- 
sured for a considerable sum, two 
men landed in an exhausted con- 
dition from a rowing boat on the 
south coast of England. They told 
a long story of shipwreck, of perils 
braved, of how the Firefly had 
gone down and under what great 
difficulties they had escaped. It 
was subsequently discovered that 
the whole story was an invention, 
and the shipwrecked mariners ob- 
tained alengthy term of imprison- 
ment. 

But with the developments of 
modern science these enterprises 
have become as rare proportion- 
ately as have the actual risks which 
nowadays threaten marine com- 
merce. Marine underwriters of a 
hundred years ago would indeed 
be amazed at the enormous reduc- 
tion which has taken place in in- 
surance rates. The price of gold 
bullion between London and New 
York is only twenty-five cents net 
per one hundred pounds, and this 
covers not only the risks of the 
transatlantic voyage, but the tran- 
sit from the London house to the 
ler and from the liner to the 
firm in New York to which the 
bullion is consigned. And the most 
easily negotiable of securities, even 
when sent by registered post be- 
tween England and the United 
States, can be covered by insur- 
ance at the rate of one-third per 
one hundred pounds. There 
comes a time, however, when this 
very rate rises by leaps and bounds, 
and seems to point in its rise to 
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a great loss in life and property. 

Only recently a great Atlantic 
liner was announced to be three 
days overdue. On the third day 
there was no noticeable advance 
in the rate charged for those 
who had neglected to insure prop- 
erty shipped upon it, but on the 
fourth day, when anxiety as to both 
passengers and the property on 
board had increased, it was omi- 
nously announced from Lloyds 
that the rate of insurance upon 
that particular vessel had been ad- 
vanced to $10 in $500. This was 
on Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
when no further news had been 
heard, the rate had jumped to $25 
in the $500. On Thursday it 
reached $50, and by Friday the 
enormous sum of $100 in $500 was 
declared to be the rate in any and 
all manner of insurance upon the 
missing vessel. It is needless to 
say how horribly these announce- 
ments confirmed the anxious fears 
of those most most deeply con- 
cerned in the arrival of the vessel, 
for all the world knows that if 
there is any hope it will be long- 
est found at Lloyds. It is also 
needless to say that when the great 
liner in question finally reached her 
dock in New York nowhere was 
there greater rejoicing at the an- 
nouncement than in the room 
where it was tolled out by the bell 
of the Lutine and read by the 
crier to the assembled crowd at 
Lloyds.—Chalmers Roberts, in The 
World’s Work. 
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Hooker used to say, “If I had 
no other motive of being religious, 
I would most earnestly strive to be 
so for the sake of my mother, that 
I might requite her care of me, 
and cause her widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” 
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THE FORGOTTEN TRACT. 


Some time ago I offered a tract 
to a man whom I met at the West 
end of London; he looked like a 
mechanic dressed in his Sunday 
best. 

‘Thank you, sir,” he said, ‘I 
am so glad to have this given to 
me, and if you can spare the time 
I should like to tell you about a 
tract given me years ago.” “I 
shall be pleased to hear about it,” 
I replied. ‘‘It was like this,” he 
went on, ‘‘it’s over twenty years 
ago, it happened at Portsmouth ; 
I was making haste to board my 
ship when somebody shoved a 
tract into my hand; being as I 
said ina hurry, for I was rather 
late, I put it away in my pocket 
and forgot all about it. It hap- 
pened some weeks after when I 
was aboard ship—we were off the 
China coast—it was night time and 
I thought I would have a smoke ; 
but nowhere could I find a lucifer, 
so I felt in my pocket for a bit of 
paper; well, I pulled out a bit I 
thought would do, and was just 
going to light up, but as I held 
the paper up to the light I caught 
sight of the words, ‘ Don’t light 
your pipe with this.” You may de- 
pend I didn’t. The first chance I 
got I read that tract and it set me 
a thinking a lot; in short, I was 
upset about my sins and felt my 
soul was in danger. I was a wild 
chap up to that time, but I have 
been a praying man ever since.” 

That story made our hearts feel 
as one and we had some more talk, 
such as true believers will under- 
stand. 

Before we parted he said, ‘* Wait 
a bit, I haven’t done about that 
tract yet; where do you suppose 
itis now? Well, I’ll tell you. I 
took care of it, and when I came 
ashore I gave it to my wife and she 


put it under lock and key ; every 
time I’ve been home since—I land- 
ed two days ago—we had it out 
and read it over, my wife and I. 
My wife wouldn’t part with that 
for no money; she knows the 
worth of a sailor husband who is a 
Christian, don’t you see ?” 

The breezy heartiness with 
which this narrative was given was 
very refreshing; but what struck 
me most of all was his business- 
like promptitude in getting out of 
that tract the exact result which 
the writer desired. The amount 
of good a tract does depends so 
much upon the state of mind in 
which it is read. There are those 
who read suspiciously, as though 
they surmised that the writer was 
trying to ‘‘ get at them” for some 
ends of his own; a state of mind 
which is ridiculous, when you come 
to think of it. Some question the 
truth of the incidents narrated, 
forgetting that remarkable facts 
are so numerous that there is no 
need to resort to fiction to point a 
moral. 

Every tract should have a main 
purpose ; the reader should try to 
understand that purpose, dismiss 
all prejudice, and give the writing 
fair play. Every Gospel tract deals 
with the most important subject 
which can engage our attention, 
the salvation of the soul. 

I often have it said to me when 
giving tracts, ‘‘ This is only a lit- 
tle one, haven’t youa Cottayer and 
Artisan, or something of that sort? 
I want something to read.” 

There is no denying that it is 
well to have plenty of good read- 
ing, and no man, especially no 
married man, should grudge a cop- 
per or two to get a good publica- 
tion regularly for the benefit of 
the whole family. Unless young: 
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folks are supplied with wholesome 
reading they are apt to form their 
minds and their manners out of 
ruinous rubbish. But the main 
point is after all to bring both 
children and adults under the pu- 
rifying influence of the Gospel, 
then they will have a love for what 
is good in thought, word, and 
deed. 

The object of reading should be 
to learn how to live rightly, and 
how to live for ever happily. 
Christianity as a rule of conduct, 
and a motive for conduct, touches 
every detail of the present life ; 
and as to life after death, Chris- 
tianity alone lifts the veil and 
points the way; for, Christianity 
is Christ, who said “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, no 
man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me.” (John xiv: 6.) 

Those who have experienced the 
power of Christ to forgive sin, and 
take away the love of sin, can do 
no other than commend that bless- 
ing to their fellow-men. Preach- 
ing meets the need of those who 
attend upon it; but the multitude 
who do not, have need of the print- 
ed page, which can be read at leis- 
ure and pondered over in private. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
masses who neglect public wor- 
ship, and do not read the Scrip- 
tures, often discover in them the 
fruits of Bible teaching, such as 
can only have been obtained from 
tracts. A tract, to say the least of 
it, must set the reader thinking on 
the subject which most concerns 
us all; sometimes it reaches the 
understanding and the heart. Not 
a few have been used by the Holy 
Spirit in the conversion of souls. 
Many a man keeps his favorite 
tract which did him good amongst 
his treasures. Some there are who 
have quite a store of these docu- 
ments. I often think, and some- 
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times say, when giving a small 
tract: small as it is, it ought to | 


‘be sufficient to lead you to a deci- | 


sion for Christ. I do not under- | 
stand a man who knows what he J 
ought to do, and fully intends to | 
do at some time, and yet never 
sets about it. If salvation could | 


be obtained by proxy, many of us | 


would gladly obtain that blessing 
for others without delay. But this 
transaction (the greatest transac- 
tion of a lifetime) is a personal 
matter between yourself and the 
Saviour. 

The Saviour is waiting, waiting, 
waiting for your willingness and 
decision. As the poet says: ‘“‘ You 
treat no other friend so ill.” Oh, 
do not delay until His patience is 
exhausted, or until you are sum- 
moned to meet Him. It would be 
too terrible, to hear Him say from 
the judgment seat, ‘“‘I called, but 
ye refused.” 

a 


Jack, not Jackie. 


How the word Jackie, or Jacky, 
ever came to be applied to our 
man-of-warsmen we need not stop 
now to inquire. Suffice to say 
that, to the infinite disgust of our 
sailors this very objectionable term 
has obtained a certain vogue among 
the fresh young scribblers of the 
press. It is never used by officers 
of the Navy in speaking of their 
men. 

Jackie, as the diminutive of 
Jack, when applied to the sailor 
is an opprobrious epithet. In a 
milder sense Jackie is expressive 
of derision. So with Johnnie, a 
word used for a novice, a raw 
hand, or a “ greeny.” During the 
Civil War the diminutive “John- 
nie” was applied to ‘our friends 
the enemy,” and “Johnnie Reb” 
became a well recognized term. 
Or Jackie might be regarded as a 
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term of endearment like Johnny, 
and Billy,and Tommy. This un- 
warranted familiarity the sailor 
resents. As a diminutive the term 
Jackie might be applied with some 
degree of propriety to a naval ap- 
prentice during the barracks stage 
of his career; or a naval reserve 
man showing his uniform ina ball- 
room for the first time; but to ap- 
ply it to a stalwart man-of-wars- 
man, bronzed by battle with storm 
and breeze and saturated with the 
salt air of distant seas, is not only 
an outrage to the English lan- 
‘guage but an insult to the man- 
hood of our sailors. It is no won- 
der that they hate it; no wonder 
that newspapers are sometimes 
thrown aside in disgust by men 
when their eyes meet such head- 
ings as ‘‘ Welcome to our ‘Jack- 
jes’”; “The ‘Jackies’ Fought 
Bravely ”; ‘‘ Fine Shots are ‘ Jack- 
jes’”’, etc., etc. Jacky, Jackey, or 
Jackie, the dictionaries inform us, 
is the slang for English gin, thus: 
“Well, you parish bull-prig, are 
you for lushing (drinking) Jackey 
or pattering in the ham-box ?” 

The words seaman, sailor, or 
man-of-warsman ought to be good 
enough for the average writer. 
If one must be facetious, or pa- 
tronizing, or slangy, why not be 
content with ‘‘Jack-tar.” How 
would it sound to say 


“<There’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft 

To keep watch for the life of poor 
Jackie” ? 


Jackey is not a bad name for a 
pet monkey of the Marmoset vari- 
ety. But in the name of common 
decency let us spare the gallant 
seamen, who broke the sea-power 
of Spain, from such an ignomini- 
ous name as Jackie.—Our Naval 
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The Pacific Ocean Belies Its 
Name. 


It is well known that the Pacific 
is not as pacific as its name would 
imply. Indeed when the first ad- 
venturer looked upon it it had a 
very placid face and he called it 
Pacific. For centuries it was prac- 
tically an unsailed ocean and there 
was really no definite reason for 
assailing its title. Even up to so 
recent a date as fifteen years ago 
the Pacific ocean was practically 
innocent of commerce. During 
the past ten years, and especially 
since the Spanish-American war, 
it has become an avenue of con- 
siderable trade, and those who 
cross it and re-cross it have reason 
to doubt the veracity of its title. 

The Pacific ocean is, in fact, 
subject to terrific storms—storms 
which reach a higher degree of 
fury than are known on the At- 
lantic, though it may be true that 
they are of rarer occurrence. The 
ship Celtic Chief, which recently 
arrived at Sydney with a cargo of 
wheat from Tacoma, encountered 
a storm of unusual severity. The 
barometer fell as low as 28.70 and 
for hours the ship was in great 
peril. Heavy seas broke continu- 
ally over her and she became prac- 
tically unmanageable. The man 
at the wheel was washed from his 
post and it was found absolutely 
necessary to lash him him to the 
wheel. One of the lifeboats was 
washed out of the davits and lost 
overboard, and then a complete 
set of nineteen sails was blown in- 
to ribbons. One sea carried away 
over one hundred feet of the bul- 
warks. Several spare spars which 
were stored on deck were washed 
overboard. They returned with 
the succeeding sea and striking 
the deckhouse with tremendous 
force shattered the building. The 
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foreroyalmast was carried away 
and the foretopmast was bent like 
matchwood. The damages on the 
deck were extensive, and from the 
foremast down abaft the mainmast 
everything was smashed to atoms. 
—Marine Review. 
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As a pilot that steers the ship 
has his hand upon the rudder, and 
his eyes at the same time upon the 
star above, so should we be dili- 
gent in the use of means, but look 
up to God for direction.—7. Ad- 


ams. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEWM? 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden, 
HELSINGBORG. 


Mr. K. I. Berg writes on July 1; 


Religious services held, 38; average 
attendance of seamen at religious ser- 
vices, 20, of others, 80; religious visits 
to hospitals, 16, on ships, 315, in board- 
ing houses, 95; Testaments distributed, 
80, tracts, 220. 


STOCKHOLM. 


Mr. J. T. Hedstrom writes on July 1: 


We have had a great number of ships 
this spring, but the sailing vessels are 
now few. Mission work in the steamers 
is sometimes rather difficult, but when 
we are wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves it is possible and many times easy 
to reach the whole crew. I commence at 
eight o’clock in the morning, breakfast 
time, and at that time I not only see the 
sailors, but generally find the captain on 
board and get the opportunity to tell him 
about Christ’s love. In the forecastle I 
give a short, practical sermon, and I do 
not forget the mates and engineers. The 
dinner time is a time for Gospel work, 
and even after six o’clock. What an en- 
couragement it is to hear from the whole 
crew ‘‘ We have been longing for you; 
we have nothing to read; God bless you 
for your kindness to us.” I have heard 
this in many ships, and their crews have 
visited our meetings when they have had 
leisure. 

The 8th of April a chief engineer came 
up to me to speak about his soul. He 
could not get peace. We had the most 
beautiful hour that one ever can expect 
to have in this world. He listened to me 


with the most solemn attention and @ 
flash of joy lit up his face time after time 
during our conversation. We then had 
a prayer together in which he humbly 
asked the Lord for redemption, and he 
stood up with joy and praised the Lord 
Jesus for His merey to him. After that. 
he was invited to our home every day, 
where we had a sweet hour with the 
word of life. At last we had to say good-- 
bye and knelt down to ask for His guid- 
ance, and separated with deep feeling in 
our hearts. A month after I received a 
letter from him in which he praised God’ 
for letting him come to Vartan. 

On April 25 I saw an old Irishman in. 
our reading room. We had a very inter- 
esting talk about religion and ‘the Holy 
Spirit spoke to him. My wife came to: 
him with a good cup of coffee and told 
him that Jesus loved him. I believe that. 
this man will be in the blessed home 
above. He said that he had never in the 
last twelve years been so lovingly treated: 
as now. He went on board with a sing- 
ing heart. 

In the middle of May I found in the 
Sailors’ Home an old sailor from Phila- 
delphia. He was one of a shipwrecked 
crew but had been saved. After speak- 
ing to him about the love of Christ he: 
said ‘‘ Yes, I believe it is as you say.” 
He said he was a very great sinner— 
sweet music to hear! For I could now 
tell him that Jesus came to save sinners, 
When | asked him if he would not like: 
to be a child of God he answered with 
great emotion, ‘‘ Yes, I would.” He left. 
our town with his heart full of joy. 

_ The other day I was on board a Finn- 
ish vessel. I spoke to the men and dis- 
tributed tracts and portions of the Bible, 
but they did not seem to care much 
about it at first, and I went ashore pray- 
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ing the Lord to bless His Word. After 
some hours I passed the vessel and what 
should I see but the captain and mate 
reading the Gospel and both of them 
gave me their heartfelt thanks for what 
they had got, 

On the 5th of June I met with a sick 
and sorry sailor whose doctor told him if 
he wanted his health back again he must 
go to a bathing place, but he had no 
money and no friends. He asked me to 
help him. I remembered that I had too 
much money at home and said “Yes, I 
will help you.” The poor sailor was so 
glad that he both cried and laughed. 

Visits to vessels, 426; religious ser- 
vices held, 115; average attendance of 
seamen, 35; tracts and portions of the 
Bible distributed, 534; book bags issued 
and placed on board ships, 156. 


OS 
Germany. 
HAMBURG. 


Mr. H. M. Sharpe writes on July 9: 

Number of ships in port since last 
statement, 6,524; religious services held 
in chapel, 26, elsewhere, 14; average at- 
tendance of seamen at religious services, 
15, of others, 4; religious visits made to 
hospitals, 30, on ships, 1,413, in board- 
ing houses, 46; Bibles and Testaments 
distributed, 33, Psalms, 50, tracts, 2,767. 
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Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


The Rey. W. T. Austen writes on July 
ic 
During the quarter we have had a 
large fleet of U. S. men-of-war in port. 
On most of the ships we have enjoyed 
the privilege of conducting religious ser- 
vices with good attendances. There was 
no chaplain attached to either of the 
ships. Chaplain Charlton, of the Ken- 
tucky, was detached early in the year for 
duty at Cavite. Six services were held 
on the Kentucky, two on the Oregon, two 
on the Helena, one on the New Orleans, 
and one on the Wisconsin. Chaplain 
Charlton wrote me recently from Cavite 
saying that he had heard from men on 
the Kentucky that blessing had been re- 
ceived through our services on that ship, 
I was also privileged to conduct a large 
party from the Aentucky on a five days’ 
trip to Nikko, Lakes Arnheuji and Ju- 
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moto. Also a party of one hundred and 
thirty seamen from H. M. S. Albion for 
a day’s outing in Tokio. We have also 
held services in the U. S. N. Hospital. 

Religious services held in chapel, 49, 
on shipboard, 13, in hospital, 4, else- 
where, 2; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 20, of others, 5; re- 
ligious visits to hospitals, 50, on ships, 
438, in boarding houses, 116; tracts dis- 
tributed, 50 parcels. 


NAGASAKI, 


AT THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVEN- 
TION, 


No one could wonder that so piquant 
a theme should attract _a large audience 
to Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Friday night. Everybody and his 
wife wanted to hear Mr. John Makins, 
late superintendent of the Christian En- 
deavor Seamen’s Home at Nagasala, Ja- 
pan, give his stereopticon lecture, 

Foremost among the many interesting 
views was one of Miss Antoinette P. 
Jones, as natural as life, sitting in her 
room, at Falmouth, Mass., from which 
has come so much motherly and sisterly 
Christian thought for ‘* Jack” who sails 
the seas. Through her earnest work and 
that of others there are now one hundred 
and twenty-three Floating societies of 
Christian Endeavor. 

One small particular in which the 
pledge of the Floating Endeavor differs 
from the ordinary pledge is in this ad- 
ded clause, ‘‘I will try to keep my body 
clean,”’—a promise that has much signifi- 
cance to one who understands the unsan- 
itary conditions under which seamen are 
huddled together on the ships of the 
merchant marine. 

An interesting addition made to the 
Christian Endeavor constitution by the 
Endeavyorers on the United States steam- 
ship Olympia forbids the members using 
tobacco or lending money at interest, 
and pledges the men always to wear 
their Christian Endeavor pins with their 
uniforms. 

Interior and exterior views of the 
Christian Endeavor Seamen’s Home, Na- 
gasaki, Japan, were shown, and there 
was also a portrait of Carleton Jencks, 
the prime mover in founding it. Keen 
interest was shown in the face of a Chris- 
tian warrant-officer on the United States 
steamship New Orleans, whose Floating 
Endeavor is'to buy Bibles and give them 
to natives. 
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One of the most inspiring incidents in 
the lecture was an account of a Christian 
English naval captain who sent for Mr, 
Makins to come and pray with him while 
on board his ship. ie the midst of the 
prayer an officer entered, saluted; and, 
when the captain arose, announced that 
the Russian commander was coming to 
visit the ship. The captain gave the 
necessary orders, and then knelt down 
again and finished his prayer. 

The Home in one year kept in its safe 
more than $20,000 for sailors, and the 
sailors so appreciate the Home that they 
will fight for it if necessary. 

An interesting side-light on how Float- 
ing Endeavor societies are sometimes 
formed was Mr. Makins’s story of a visit 
to a crew so rough that only three would 
listen to him, and the rest made as much 
disturbance as possible. On his remark- 
ing on the roughness of the men, the 
watchman replied, ‘‘ You never can tell 
when a man will be converted.”’ In a 
few days Mr. Makins heard from the 
three Christian men that the ringleader 
of the disturbance had been converted. 
Shortly after, five or six more were con- 
verted, and a strong Floating society re- 
sulted. 


a 
Philippine Islands. 
MANILA, 


The Rev. David O. Lund writes on 
July 9: 

The condensed report does not come 
anywhere near being the actual amount 
of work done. On Easter morning the 
sailors from the Home were treated to a 
splendid dinner by one of our Scandina- 
vian stevedores and it was undoubtedly 
enjoyed by all. Coffee and sandwiches 
have been served free of charge twice a 
week and for a while daily. Several 

ledges have been signed; letters receiv- 
ed from and written to sailors; a few 
sufferers from fever and other ailments 
have been nursed through at the Home, 
and the more serious cases have been 
sent to the hospital. About two dozen 
comfort bags, containing Testaments, 
tracts, etce., have been distributed, and 
a large amount of good papers, secular 
and religious, as well as tracts and mag- 
azines, have been taken to ships and the 
hospital, also several dozen envelopes 
containing clippings. We are always 
surrounded by destitute cases who need 
more than a smile or a good word, One 
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instance may serve to illustrate that 
which is here only acommon occurrence: 
Four men came here from Australia 
penniless, with only the scantiest cloth- 
ing and in the most distressing circum- 
stances possible. They were taken in, 
given food and shelter. The day after 
there was a call for just four men on a 
U. S. transport bound for New York, 
but as they had no personal baggage 
they were refused. What was to be 
done? We took four pillow-slips, filled 
them with all the old clothing available, 
and the men were happily employed. 
Most of our time is spent doing just such 
work as that. 

We are thankful to report the receipt 
of quantities of uncalled-for papers and 
magazines from the post office through 
the kindness of Mr. Cotterman, Director 
General of Posts; also from the Ameri- 
can Book Store, and a Mr. Stevenson, 
an old Good Templar, who is a regular 
and welcome visitor at the Home. 

God bless you all for the help you are 
extending us. Pray for God’s blessings 
on the Manila Sailors’ Home. 

Religious services held in chapel, 30; 
average attendance of seamen at reli- 
gious services, 12 to 15; religious visits 
to hospitals, 20, on ships, 12; Bibles and 
Testaments distributed, 15, several hun- 
dred tracts, a great number of papers, 
ae and comfort bags, also hymn 
books. 


The Rev. J. L. McLaughlin writes on 
July 14: 


After a two months’ enforced vacation 
in Japan I return to the Philippine Isl- 
ands very much renewed in strength and 
vigor. In fact I feel ‘‘as good as new” 
and hope that I may be able to put in 
many years of service here. While in 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and Nagasaki I 
was interested in the seamen’s Homes, 
also in Kobe and Yokohama. I have re- 
turned to Manila more convinced than 
ever that we are doing a great work 
here. 1 wish we could secure a nice, 
clean building, our own property, but 
outside of that I believe we are doing 
the best work of any of these Homes. 

In the above mentioned places the 
Homes are more on the line of respecta- 
ble boarding houses. Men go there who 
can pay for their lodgings very largely. 


Of course the destitute are not turned 


away, but the Homes are such that the 
destitute will scarcely go there at all, 
they hunt the dives instead. We do not 
try to take care of the class who can pay 
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for their entertainment. They can go to 
the hotels or the Y. M. C. A.; our rooms 
are crowded nightly with the poor and 
destitute who can pay but a small per 
cent. of the real cost of their entertain- 
ment, but if possible they pay something. 

Our association is to hold its annual 
meeting this month. I hope we may be 
able to take some definite action as to 
securing property of our own. But as to 
the general management of the Home, I 
hope we continue right along the orig- 
inal lines. 


The Manila Sailors’ Home is doing a 
really heroic work. It is the least ap- 
preciated institution now doing work on 
behalf of business firms, religious peo- 
ple and the interests of humanity, law 
and order in this Island metropolis, 
Rey. D. O. Lund and Mrs. Lund are 
worthy to stand with workers in any 
land if sacrifices endured without a mur- 
mur and labor put forth to the limit of 
human endurance constitute worthiness. 
They are taking care of literally hun- 
dreds of sailors who would otherwise be 
driven to lodge in saloons or worse. 
They are finding work on ship and on 
shore for scores and scores who would 
otherwise be hopelessly adrift in this 
city, and in all ways are ministering to 
the physical, industrial, social and reli- 


At Ports in the 


New York. 
NAVY YARD. 


Mr. H. G. Fithian writes on August 


tis 

The number of men at the Dock has 
been very greatly reduced. The religious 
services have been well attended, the in- 
terest in spiritual things among some of 
the men of recent enlistment is marked. 
It is a remarkable fact that so many of 
the men and boys believe in prayer; at 
least are anxious to have some one pray 
for them. Several have given evidence 
of a changed life; others have requested 


prayer. 
Letters. 


“‘T am thankful to you, my dear Mr. 
Fithian, for the comfort bag. I wish 
every boy had one. I miss the meetings 
at Cob Dock very much and hope I shall 
get back to them some day. I am chang- 
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gious need of one of the neediest classes 
in any seaport. The managing commit- 
tee has recently been reinforced by the 
election of Bishop Charles H. Brent, 
Capt. Sleeper and Dr. Homer C. Stuntz. 
With Mr. John McCleod, Mr. C. M. 
Cotterman, Mr. Carl Sather and Rev. J. 
L. McLaughlin already on the commit- 
tee it will be seen that the institution is 
thoroughly representative, and well man- 
ned. Its needs are many. The city should 
make it impossible for Mr. and Mrs. 
Lund ever to want for reading matter, 
for clothing for destitute men, or for 
money with which to buy delicacies for 
poor sick fellows in the hospital. The 
business portion in the community should 
speedily put up the money needed for 
a commodious building, and no time 
should be lost in providing a restaurant 
department. As it is now the men are 
driven to saloons and low cheap dives 
for a meal of victuals. In many cases 
they put the liquor which is their worst 
enemy before them, and they reel into 
the Home helpless, with money gone and 
in no condition to recommend for em- 
ployment. Who will furnish $500 with 
which to begin a restaurant department ? 
Dr. Homer C. Stuntz is the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. His address is Box 617, 
Manila.—The Philippine Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


United States. 


ed, Mr. Fithian, but Iam not satisfied; 
please pray for me that I may see and 
know what God means for me to do and 
how I can get such victory that I can 
really help others. God is good, yes, al- 
ways has been good to me, and now I 
want to serve Him the rest of my life.” 


““T miss the meetings and your words 
of cheer and helpfulness very much. I 
was real mad at first when you gave me 
that talk, but now I see it all and I am 
glad I listened. Yes, I was drifting away 
from my God and my church and my 
mother and home, but, thank God, I am 
back. I hope, Mr. Fithian, whenever 
you feel led as you said you were when 
you spoke to me, you will speak to oth- 
ers, I didn’t see my danger or know how 
far I had gone, or where I might have 
drifted to. I miss the meetings, but I 
have the Bible mother gave me and the 
daily readings you gave me, and | try 
and get time every day to read a little. 
1 am trying to learn a verse every day 
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and it helps me. Mother is so happy 
now, and I write her every week; do 
write her again if you have time; you 
can drop out one of my letters and write 
her instead, if you haven’t time to write 
us both. I like the SatLors’ MAGAZINE; 
thank you for sending me one. Pray 
often for me that | may continue stead- 
fast, always abounding in the work of 
God,” 


‘*T feel I want to write you and thank 
fou for your interest in my boy John; 

e always had a good heart, kind in 
many ways, and wrote me often, but his 
last letters made me feel so happy; they 
were so different; he says he is now a 
Christian and going to serve God the 
rest of his life. I have been praying for 
him in my weak way; won’t you pray 
for me and his father that we may be 
better Christians, for John says you 
prayed for him; he hasn’t touched a drop 
of drink for four months, and he sent 
me home some money his last pay day. 
I knew something must have happened. 
Won’t you please write John whenever 
you can find time; he says your letters 
help him, and we will be very thankful. 
God bless you.” 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Seventy-eighth Annual Report of 
the New York Bible Society, just issued, 
shows another year of active work in 
Bible distribution among immigrants, 
sailors, churches. missions, institutions, 
families and individuals in this city. 
The work among the immigrants is rep- 
resented by 31,383 volumes, in twenty- 
three different languages; 8,970 volumes, 
in thirteen different languages, were 
placed among the sailors in the harbor; 
7,220 volumes were taken by churches, 
Sunday Schools, missions, and public 
institutions; 9,164 volumes were placed 
in the hands of individuals and families; 
these, together with what were placed in 
hotels, lodging-houses, hospitals, city 
prisons and other places, make the whole 
number of volumes placed during the 
past year 62,583. 

The above number may seem large, 
but is really small in comparison with 
the number which could be placed judi- 
ciously, if the means were at hand for 
extending the work and making the dis- 
tributions more liberal. The cause of 
the New York Bible Society should com- 
mend itself to the prayers, sympathy, 
and financial support of all Bible-loving 
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persons, and in consideration of its large 
and extended work, and the economical 
manner in which its affairs are conduct- 
ed, it should be remembered more fre- 
quently in donations and legacies. It is 
one of the most important forms of 
Christian work for the moral elevation 
of our great city. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, James H. Schmelzel; Secretary, 
Bruce M. Falconer; Treasurer, James 
Wiggins, 345 West 85th Street. Copies 
of the report may be had on application 
to the office, 66 Bible House. 


et A 


Alabama. 


MOBILE, 


The Rev. R. A. Mickle writes on Aug- 
ust 3: 


Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 13, ail others, 57; 
religious services held in chapel, 9, in 
hospital, 18; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 8, of others, 3; 
visits to hospital, 5, on ships, 92, to 
boarding houses, 24; distributed 3 Ger- 
man Bibles, 1 Spanish, 1 English Old 
Testament, 6 English New Testaments, 
1 ‘‘Helps to Reading the Bible,” Ger- 
wan, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish tracts, English magazines, SAIL- 
ors’ Macazines, tracts, leaflets, and 6 
comfort bags. 

There were many things to encourage 
the chaplain during the month past. 
The serious attention given to religious 
worship should be mentioned first and 
foremost. The many fine magazines and 
books and papers contributed by inter- 
ested citizens, and the frequent inquirics 
as to the progress of the Bethel work, 
and congratulations upon its success and 
prospects, were most gratifying. The 
Bethel Auxiliary received $150 rent from 
the City Council for the lot adjoining 
the chapel; Messrs. Graham & Brisk do- 
nated a gross of fine envelopes; the Mo- 
bile Stationery Company gave a pint 
bottle of ink. The chaplain succeeded 
in obtaining a fine position for a sailor 
out of employment. The monthly enter- 
tainment, despite the intense heat, is 
kept up during the summer months, and 
the July occasion was most interesting 
and enjoyable. A gentleman friend, who 
bas often done the same thing before, 
contributed some money to swell the 
door receipts. The reading room is 
heartily appreciated by sailors who have 
the opportunity of visiting it. One, well 
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educated and extensively traveled, re- 
marked as he seated himself to read, 
““This is certainly an ideal place for 
reading; so quiet and cool, and such ex- 
cellent literature.” 

But while things generally have been 
so cheering and enheartening, our hearts 
thave been saddened by the loss of a good 
friend to the Bethel. Mrs. Josephine E. 
Macartney departed this life during the 
month. She was always ready to re- 
‘spond to every call upon her to assist in 
‘this cause, and at her death it was not 
forgotten. She left in her will $500 to 
the Seamen’s Bethel. The amount of 
‘good which will accrue from this gener- 
ous bequest will long make her memory 
fragrant in the hearts of the friends of 
seamen in Mobile. 


en 


Texas. 
GALVESTON, 


The Rev. J. F. Sarner writes on July 
8 


With the Rock Island and Gulf and 
Interstate R. R. we will have ten trunk 
lines running into Galveston. New steam- 
ship lines are also added every year and 
the city enjoys a rapid but healthy 
growth. With about one-half of the sea- 
wall completed, our city fathers have 
turned their attention towards raising 
the grade of the city to seventeen feet 
above the sea level on the Gulf side, or 
even with the sea wall, and then sloping 
gradually towards the bay. ‘his will 
add security to the ideal location, and 
residents of Galveston will be just as safe 
from destruction by the waters of the 
Gulf as if they lived twenty-five miles 
inland from the shore. 

The shipping business has been rather 
quiet for the last two months and the 
Mission has hardly been attended by a 
dozen sailors a day. Much of the ship- 

ing is now done at 41st Street and our 
Neston is located at 17th Street, so we 
miss the attendance of a good many sail- 
ors on account of the distance. I have 
endeavored to interest some of our 
friends in the necessity of. establishing 
a reading room at a most desirable loca- 
tion on 33rd Street, but was told that 
nothing could be done before the fall, 
when they would help me take the mat- 
ter up. 

A very sad accident neppen ge about 
twenty-five miles outside the Galveston 
bar on April 23, when the schooner 
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Margaret Wood was run into and sunk 
by the Southern Pacific steamer H7 Rio. 
The schooner was at anchor waiting for 
dawn, and although in a fog anticipated 
no danger, when all of a sudden the 
huge steamer hove in sight at a distance 
of a few hundred feet. A few moments 
and the schooner was struck amidships 
and almost cut in two. Heavily loaded 
with iron rail it sank within fifteen min- 
utes carrying with it Fitz Alexander, 
one of the crew, who tried to save the 
life of little Estelle, daughter of Captain 
McKown of the ill-fated schooner. Al- 
exander was only ‘one of the crew,” 
but from the meager story of the surviy- 
ors he was of that stuff of which heroes 
are made. His more fortunate fellows 
of one accord declare he could have saved 
his own life had he been recreant to the 
trust a despairing mother placed in him, 
But he was not false to the trust even if 
he was unfortunate in failing to save the 
little one in his care. To-day he sleeps 
in the sea and is only one more unfortun- 
ate, unknown and perhaps unwept. But 
while the world admires heroic self-sacri- 
fice to duty, it should remember this 
hero in black who gave his life rather 
than be recreant to a solemn and sacred 
trust. : 

The vessels have been been visited, in- 
vitations to reading room and chapel ex- 
tended, tracts and a large amount of 
other reading matter distributed. We 
have looked after the sick in hospital 
and homes and provided for a few desti- 
tute sailors. 

American vessels in port since last 
statement, 67, all others, 46; religious 
services held in chapel and elsewhere, 
41; average attendance of sailors and 
others, 21. 


— 2 ee 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA. 


The Rey. J. McCormac writes on July 
6 . 


There have been but few deep-sea ships 
in port during the last quarter, about 
twenty in all. On six of these while ly- 
ing in the stream I have held divine ser- 
vice, and in all of them I have put large 
packages of papers, magazines and tracts. 
On five ships going to Alaska to remain 
in the fishing business during the season 
I have put five of my ship libraries, and 
one on the revenue cutter Commodore 
Perry, going to patrol the northern coast. 
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On the Perry I held one Sunday service 
before leaving for the north. There were 
about twenty of the officers and crew 
present, 

My chief work, however, during the 
last quarter has been among the Colum- 
bian fishermen in their boarding houses 
and on their net racks while mending 
their nets. This work must be a good 
deal like the Saviour’s own work once, 
and I try always to point them to Him. 

There has been a wonderful decrease 
in the yearly catch of fish in the Colum- 
bia River of late years owing to the use 
of traps, wheels, and seines with their 
three inch meshes killing all the young 
fish. The gill-net fishermen use nets 
with eight and ten inch meshes. Peti- 
tion after petition of the people have 
gone to the legislature to remove these 
destructive means of fishing which have 
reduced our canneries here from twenty 
to four or five, but al] to no purpose. 
Boodle rules; may the good Lord save 
us from boodle! 

The ship Foyledale, on which Paddy 
Lynch shanghaied the boy Gardner, was 
wrecked down the coast and six sailors 
and the captain’s wife and daughter were 
drowned, 


: ; 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The following is a mere skeleton of 
the ample and well reasoned report of 
the Rev. J. Rowell, made to the San 
Francisco Port Society. Mr. Rowell is 
an old man, long familiar with sailor 
work. 

We are tired of hearing abuse heaped 
on seamen, especially by men who are 
more or less responsible for their bad- 
ness. There are many who make their 
wealth out of the labors and perils and 
worn out lives of sailors, who never lift 
a finger to help them and make them 
better men, but oppress and wrong them 
in various ways, and then curse them be- 
cause they are not gentlemen and Chris- 
tians. ‘There are old sea captains who 
have come all the way up from the fore- 
castle to their present positions, who tell 
us in language well seasoned with oaths 
that there is no good in sailors, and that 
it is impossible to make good men out of 
them. And there are many merchants 
in San Francisco and elsewhere who are 
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all the time using these men as instru- 
ments for wealth-getting, who grudge 
them the small wages paid them, never 
show them any favors, and count them 
ingrates because they sometimes make: 
them trouble by standing out for what 
they consider their rights. And when 
these are asked to help to make sailors: 
better men they are either amused or 
angry at the appeal. ... I do wonder 
that the sharp business instincts of men 
of affairs do not prompt them to make 
earnest efforts for the reform and eleva- 
tion of seamen. . . . All this incomput- 
able treasure our astute business men 
trust to the care of men whom they pro- 
fess to believe are incompetent and in- 
capable of being made worthy custodi- 
ans of their trust! Are they insane? No, 
but they are strangely unreasonable. 

Look at the matter in another light. 
No cost is grudged if it will give them 
better ships than any that have been 
built before. Then they gather precious. 
goods from every land under the sky and 
store them in the ships, and trust all in 
the hands of men whom they consider 
incompetent and unfaithful.’ Did they 
conduct their other business in this way 
their friends would call them insane and 
ask the courts to appoint guardians for 
them.... , For true commercial pros- 
perity we must have good seamen. And 
we can have them if we are willing to 
use the right means to thisend. And 
chief among these ends must be the ele- 
vation of the morals of the men. We 
cannot make good sailors out of bad 
men, 

But if sailors are to be made reliable 
and competent men for the work requir- 
ed of them, the work must begin back of 
the men themselves. It must begin with 
those who own and employ the ships. 
These must pitch overboard this illogical 
and unreasonable idea that seamen are 
incurably vile. This position is false 
and untenable. If our merchants and 
shipowners want sober, intelligent and 
faithful men to sail their ships they can 
have them. ..... Even a saloon keeper 
advertised a few days ago for a bartend- 
er and stipulated that he must be a totak 
abstainer. Now let employers of seamen 
make the same rule and the same result 
would follow. Our sailor landlords 
would soon learn that a bar running the 
whole length of alarge room and stocked 
with the cheapest and _vilest liquors ob- 
tainable is not the chief requisite of a 
boarding house.... There are thous- 


‘ands of sailors who have in them the 
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making of good men, who would gladly 
quit their reckless way of living could 
they thus have a helping hand and find 
that a premium was put on virtue in- 
stead of vice. We know this to be so be- 
cause we come in contact with them, 
converse with them and learn their feel- 
ings. Hundreds of them have been pro- 
fuse with their thanks to those who have 
gone after them and persuaded them to 
abandon their sins and come into the 
fold of Christ. There is an old motto 
something like this, ‘“‘Give a dog a bad 
name and it will hang him.”... Be- 
cause regarded and treated as hopelessly 
bad, he has come to believe himself so 
and to feel that it is useless to try to 
BIS OsMeteel 

We haye a good illustration of this 
principle in the present condition of our 
coasting seamen. These men stand fifty 
per cent. higher, morally and socially. 
than they did twenty years ago. And 
the largest factor in this improvement 
has been the influence of our Coast Sea- 
men’s Union. The chief aim of this 
Union is not to elevate the men morally, 
but to better their financial and social 
condition. Bnt the men have been ele- 
vated morally by being made to feel that 
they are of some consequence, that they 
are worth something. A sense of man- 
hood and respectability has grown up in 
them, and this better self-consciousness 
has been a stimulus to manly character 
and conduct. And something like this 
stimulus is what our deep-sea sailors 
need. Let them know that there is an 
imperative demand for competent and 
trustworthy men and that worthless 
characters are not wanted on any terms. 
Then let them be regarded and treated 
as men of worth and they will become 
such. The irreclaimable riff-raff will be 
sloughed off and disappear, and we will 
have a competent and trustworthy class 
of men on our deep-sea craft. 

The chief work of the Mariners’ Church 
is to lead sailors to accept Christ as their 
Saviour, but they do not confine their 
efforts to this one thing. Besides this 
they do all they can to throw good influ- 
ences around the men, so that even if 
they cannot bewon for Christ, they may 
be kept out of temptation and made 
moral and reputable men. For this end, 
mainly, our reading room is maintained. 
.... 90, and yet less so, of the social 
entertainments given at the church, But 
it is difficult to bring this line of work 
in harmony with our one chief aim. But 
for various reasons it is quite necessary 
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to do something in this line. Regarding 
all social functions we are glad to give 
our seamen pleasure, but doubt if the 
can be so conducted as to help on muc 
our one great work of winning the men 
to Christ and eternal life. This is our 
one great work and we keep it all the 
time in plain view. We adopt the motto 
of Paul, ‘‘ By all means save some.” The 
time is short, opportunities are few and 
quickly gone, the men are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and most of them 
we shall never see again, so that if we 
are to do anything we must do it to-day. 
Social work costs time, money and op- 
portunity, and these we cannot afford to 
lose. The only thing worth working for 
is to bring these souls to Christ, and this 
one aim we must keep always before us. 
In doing this work we must rely chiefly 
on religious meetings and personal work, 
and the second is more than the first. . - 
Many a soul has thus been won to Christ 
who would never have sought Him of 
their own accord. Men who had lost all 
hope, and some who were bent on sui- 
cide, have thus been saved from sorrow 
and sin and gained a joyful hope in 
Christ. 

Mr. Henry EF’. Eden reports these testi- 
monies: 


“‘T cannot be with you to give my 
testimony, but I will give it in writing. 
I thank the Lord that He has been true 
to His promise and brought me safely 
through once more. I needed special 
grace among the people I was with, but 
He has fulfilled his words, ‘In the world 
ye shall have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.’ ” 

“‘T must write to you and thank you 
and our dear Lord for the blessing and 
comfort which I enjoy; although I have 
had hard times, still the Lord has kept 
me.” 
“Convicted of sin, I made up my 
mind to be a Christian. I came to the 
Mariners’ Church and gave my heart to 
God.” 

“IT am glad that I am a Christian. 
When I came to San Francisco I could 
not say so. I used to spend my money 
in drink, but now I won’t do so any 
more.” 

‘* How can I forget you since you have 
led me to my Saviour.” 

“T am doing well, for the Lord has 
been very good tome. I can say with 
David ‘Thy word is a a unto my 
feet.’ I take a comfort in His holy word.” 

‘‘T am very much pleased that I took 
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Christ as my friend, for He indeed has 
been afriend tome. Heis a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. I only 
wish I had given my heart to God be- 
fore.” 

Visits to ships in port, 1,084, to board- 
ing houses, 1,540, to families, 38, to hos- 
vitals, 16; pages of tracts distributed, 
28,490; Church cards and _ hand-bills 
printed, 45,000. 


—_———» ta 
The Stars and Planets for 
September, 1903. 


Jupiter during the month of Septem- 
ber is in the constellation of Pisces and 
not far from the vernal eqninox. It 
reaches the meridian about quarter of 
twelve in the evening. 

Saturn is in Capricornus. The three 
bright stars in Aquila point nearly to it. 
Saturn reaches the meridian about quar- 
ter of nine in the evening, when it is 
about 30° above the horizon. 

Mercury wil] be at its greatest eastern 
elongation on September 7, when it will 
be 27° from the sun. It can be seen just 
after sunset close to the horizon. 

On September 24 at one o’clock in the 
morning the ‘* sun crosses the line.” 

Mars will be too near the sun to be 
easily recognized during the month of 
September. 

We have had a strange visitor during 
the last few weeks in the form of a comet. 
So many have been asking questions 
about this comet that I will venture a 
very brief description of the probable 
nature of a comet. In the first place 
comets come to us from interstellar 
space. We know nothing about their 
origin. They are attracted by our sun 
and fall towards it. Sometimes they 
go around the sun and then fiy off into 
space never to return. Frequently the 
attraction of the sun together with one 
of the planets compels a comet to travel 
in an elliptical orbit. In such a case 
it will return to the sun many times at 
uniform intervals of time. The head of 
the comet probably consists of a mass of 
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small bodies very loosely held together. 
This group of bodies is apparently sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere, a part of 
which is always being driven away from 
the sun like smoke. Just what kind of 
force the sun exerts to cause this phe- 
nomenon we do not know. This atmos- 
phere which is driven away forms the 
tail and always points away from the 
sun. The attraction of the sun tends to 
break the head up, so that after many 
returns a comet becomes so spread out 
over its orbit as to be invisible. Our 
meteor showers are probably disintegrat- 
ed comets. 

Princeton University. W. M. REED. 
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Receipts for July, 1903. 


MAINE. 
Castine, Mary F. Cushman, M.D..... $ 500 


CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin, Second Congregational Ch... 
Bristol, First Congregational Church 
Elinwood, Elmwood Union Sunday 

SCHOOL: :cictrciecdeetione cae omeeate 
Haddam, First Congregational Ch.. 
Madison, E. F. Ga 
Middletown, South Congregational 

Church. enictieneia mentee aces 
New London, First Church of Christ. 
Terryville, Congregational Church.. 


New York. 


Brooklyn, the Sundial Club, Flat- 
bush, for the Fred. I. Volk Me- 
morial Librar 

New York City, income from the C. C. 
Tompkins Library Endowment, 
for Wm. Webb Wakeman and 
Mary Catherine Wakeman Me- 
morialTibLari€S:;.. visser ee ae 

Collections from the steamers of 
the International Mercantile Ma- 
TINE GO-"S) LNs aera. soem eee 
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20 00 


100 00 
72 62 
50 00 


25 00 
1 00 
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New JERSEY. 
Newark, Third Presbyterian Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, H. J. Thiebe, Brides- 
Jae Se conpadcrmdos ancrnaeucacsaccn 


82 74 


1 00 
Missouri. 


Austin, Mrs. F. L. Savage........... A 2 00 


ENGLAND. 


Leamington Spa, W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge, for a loan library in mem- 
ory of his son, Clifford N. Trow- 
bridge..... berate storeteietets Seastecessss 2000 


$474 80 
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AMERICAN LINE, *.* RED STAR LINE, 


NEW YORK and NEW YORK and 
SOUTHAMPTON. ANTWERP.. 

SAILING FROM 
NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. | NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY. | 
SOUTHAMPTON EVERY SATURDAY. ANTWERP EVERY SATURDAY. 

FEEET. 

Tonnage Tonnage: 
FINLAND, - TwinScrew, - 12,760 FRIESLAND, = - - - 6,409) 
KROONLAND, - a Me : 12,760 WESTERNLAND, - - . - 5,708 
VADERLAND, - oe oe - 12,736 NOORDLAND, - = - - 5,15 
ZEELAND, : x “ - 11,905 BELGENLAND, - - - - 3,873 
MERION, - o . - 11,635 RHYNLAND, = : = - 3,868: 
HAVERFORD, - ce “ = 11,635 PENNLAND, = = = = 3,867 | 
ST. LOUIS, = ae és = 11,629 OHIO, = E : : 3,392 
8ST. PAUL, 3 ” “ = 11,629 PENNSYLVANIA, - - 2 - 3,166 
NEW YORK, = ce as = 10,674 INDIANA. : - : E 3,158 
PHILADELPHIA, - “ ce = 10,433 NEDERLAND, = 3 : - 2,610 
KENSINGTON, - o ae - 8,669 SWITZERLAND, - - 2 : 2,602} 
SOUTHWARK, - . % : 8,607 CONEMAUGH, - = 2,328 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CoO., 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Sailing every Wednesday and Friday, from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, calling at 
QUEENSTOWN to land Mail and Passengers. 


AE 


Oceanic” 
17,274 tons. 


“Majestic” 
10,000 tons. 


Teutonic” 
10,000 tons. 


“Celtic” 


20,904 tons. 


‘Arabic!’ 
15,240 tons. 


Se 


from $60.00 up, ACCORDING TO STEAMER 
: and accommodation selected. 
Superior SECOND CLASS accommodation. Rates, Winter Season, from $45.00 up 
ACCORDING TO STEAMER and accommodation selected. 
for plans and informauon apply at Company’s Office, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
or Piers 48 and 49, N. R. 


LIST OF MISSIONARIES AIDED BY THE SOCIETY, 


eden: Helsingborg... --..c.c0e-+.+» K. I. Berg. 
~ Stockholm......2...0. e-ececesseee J. T Hedstrom. 
Gottenburg..... cooccssscce scoseeoe Christian Nielsen. 
nmark: Copenhagen.... eeecccecesss. REV. A. Wollesen. 
rmany: Hamburg......0e.0+ssesss++s British and Americar Sailors’ Institute, 


gk ADtWOED ss dct csce ces caus eeseee Antwerp Seamen’s Friena Society, Rev. J. Adams. 
Genoa.......5.... eves coeeseseeeee Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller, D.D. 
Naples......., Mean SH ae .--- Naples Harbor Mission, Rev. T. Johnstone Irving. 
Bombays.ceveccscccssvee eeeseeee SEamen’s Rest, Mr. F, k, Havens, Superintendent. 
Karachi... Sees: esosseeseee Rey. I. B. F. Morton. 


Dan: Yokohama........0026 sesseees.: Rev. W. T. Austen. 
KObe, »xsescscees. seccesereveccoesee ROV. Hdward Makeham. 


ile: Valparaiso.....---...-sss0----. «.. Rev. Frank Thompson. 
gentine epublic: ta Ayres Save Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home, Henry F. Fellows. 
Rosario......... essecvseveveveee ROSALIO Sailors’ Home and Mission, E. Hallberg. 
uguay: Montevideo.. Sada ohioernes seeee Montevideo Harbor Mission, Rev. G, P. Howard. 
deira; Funchal. .......++e.5+.,+ce++. Mission to Sailors and Sailors’ Rest. Rev. W. G. Smart. 
nila, ES ap aT CAN seesceeesesee Manila Sailors’ Home, Rev. David O. Lund, Suverintendent. 
ssachusetts: Gloucester nates pole ucer tes Fishermen’s Institute, 
w York: Brooklyn U.S. Navy Yard. A. G, Fithian. 
Ni TK. ee Fpiaegaw cowie Meeas Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 


ginia: Norfo 

rth Carolina: Wilmington.........«.- Wilmington Port Society, 

ath Carolina: spartestor. sevecvesceee Charleston Port Society, Rev. P. A. Murray. 
rida: Pensacola. .....2...,s+e++-eee. Pensacola Port Society, Rev. Henry C, Cushman, 


orgia: Savannah...........++...ss++es Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 
WaINas MObUCy as 5. chvececisakvetccdes 6 Mobile Port Societ ty, Rev, R. A. Mickle. 
cas: Galveston.........- Sorenvae ecee... Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. J. F. Sarner. 
lisiana; New Orleans.ccs scsseceesess New Orleans Port Society, James Sherrard. 
9g0n; Portland............ eseess-.ce W.S. Fletcher. 
Astoria. ..20.2..... vovevevccenee MOV. J. McCormac, 
shington: Tacoma.+..... esssreveee.e TACOMA Seamen’s Friend Seley: Rev. R. 8. ‘Stubbs. 
- Seattle.....2.. ewessccesevecessessye Heattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. G. F. West. 
_ Port Townsend...... eressceesesess Ort Townsend Seamen’s Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 
DIRECTORY OF SAILORS’ HOMES AND READING ROOMS. 
Location _®% Hstablished by Keepers. 
tsmouth, N. H., No. 104 Market St... Seamen’s Aid Society-.... vee coves. REV. J. O. Cornish. 


ston, Mass. , N. Sq. Mariners’ House.. Boston Seamen's Aid: Society..-... Capt. J. P, Hatch, 
"Phineas Stowe Seamen’s Home.... Ladies’ Bethel Soc'y, 8N, Bennett St. ae C. Smith. 


~ East Boston, 120 Marginal Stites Episcopal City Mission........... .».. James M, Battles, Supt, 
w Bedford, Mass.. 14 Bethel Court.,.. Ladies’ Branch N. B, P. §........:... E. Williams, 
yvidence, R. ess 385 South Main Shoaicaaassee = vce enins cUkaiwemealenercxcn t-... Capt. Daniel Cook, Supt. 
w York. N. ¥% 52 Market St......... - Epis. Missionary Society for Seamen. “Daniel Som eomery. 
oklyn. N. Y., 172 Carroll St.......-.. Scandinavian Sailors’ Hombs.: .-eee- Capt. C. Ullenars. Supt. 


ladelphia. Pa., 422 South Front St... Penn. Lutheran Seamen’s Home.. Capt. R. 8. Lippincott. 
timore, Md., “The Anchorage,” B’dway & Thames St. Women’s ‘Auxiliary, Port Mission. 


mington, N: C., Front and Dock Sts... Wilmington Port Society..........:. Mr. Christofferson. 
ileston, S. C., 44 has St... ..-....- Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. P. A. Murray. 
bile, Alas is RSoses e» Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society. ie 
vy Orleans. La.:....., . New Orleans Seamen’s Friend Soc’y. 
v Haven, Conn....«: . Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt. 
; MARINERS? CHURCHES AND MISSIONS. 

Location. Aided by : Missionaries, 


fland, Me., Fort St.,n. Custom House. Portland Seamen s Friend Society.. Rev. F. Southworth. 
ton, Mass. , 332 Hanover Stes e». Boston Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘* H.- Bee aeer Brady. 
f Bethel, 387 Hanover St... . Boston Seamen’s Friend Society.... *‘ kee 


Charlestown, 46 Water St.. -. Episcopal City Mission. .... Soe ; Mr. § ‘H. Kin 
_ East Boston Bethel. 37.2. 5 »» Methodist..;2 ..2-.000.... ... Rev. L. B. Babes. 
| 120 Marginal St oo re Beales City Mission= >” sven ccs: es ‘* W., T, Crocker. 
ucester, Mass., 6 Duncan St...... ucester Fishermen’s Institute.., ‘¢ B. ©. Charlton. 
eyard Haven.... oecos...s.2000s .. Boston Seamén’s Friend Society... Mr. Madison Edwards. 
y Bedford, Mass........ New Bedford Port Society... .. -» Rev. E. Williams. 
y Haven Conn., Bethel, ‘61 Water St: Woman’s Seamen’ s Friend Society. ‘John O. Bergh. 
v York N.Y., Catharine, c. Madison. New York Port Society.: .... 00+; * Samuel Boult, 
x 128 Charlton. DU ancenscavieaeeaeteres ss Westside Branch, Mr, John McCormack - 
and W. Aubrey Vail. 
84 Pike Street, E. R wer det ewose as rh oat or: Missionary Society....-.. Rev. A. R. Mansfield, 
~ 399 West Street, N. Rv...ceecce-- e Seamen’s Christian Ass’n..... eo Stafford Wright. — 
341 West Street, NoR Assess Episcopal Missionary Society. ssevese * W. A. A,-Gardner: 
Bet COCKTIOB: SU Pesine sean cous Soe Nae) yw, Cee IEG an MRT Gree s ‘Isaac Maguire, 
dklyn, N. Y., 193 9th. St., n. “rd he Danish Ey. Luth. Séamen’s Mission... ‘* R. Andersen. 
~ Scand., William St., near Richard.. Norwegian Luth. Seamen’s Mission. ‘* Jakob Bo. 
Sea Mis., Atlantic & Columbia Sts, Central Presbyterian Church ..-.°* Carl Podin. 


2delphia, Pa., Front St., above Pine. The Mariners’ Church, Presbyterian ‘‘ Henry F. Lee. 
—N. W. cor, Front and Queen Sts... Episcopal Miss. Ass’n for Seamen... Geo. S. Gassner, 


Front Street; above Navy Yard... Baptist..........:. veowedetesepen sie 

_ Washington ‘ave, and 3rd Street... Methodist....c....cececse+-++s aessae “ W. Downey. 

Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ......-..0+ Sige to Ww, N. Harris, 
imore, Md., Aliceanna & Bethel Sts. Seamen’s Union Bethel Society BS Sy “ G. W. Heyde. 

813-815 South Broadway......-.++ (eV Port Mission 2% suis dt ke Gowensviesvees MIP, BW. Jenkins. Sec. 


Capt. James Nutchey. 
ok, Va., Sea. Bethel, 327 Main St... Norfolk Seamen's Friend Society.... Rev. J. B, Merritt. 
N. 


mn, (Ayr seseeeses Wilmington Port Society..... wwaemns 
les BE C., 44 & 46 Marist St..... Charleston Port Society....-+++-s “PA. Murray. 
nnah, G By ssroceer erste coesrevecave = Amoricay Seamen ’s Friend Society. ‘“ “H. Iverson. 
BCOlac Wlajersiciae db vee eBiaa boos ese ; “* Henry C. Cushman. 
le, , Church St., near Water.. ae Ce ss es s§ “© R.A. Mickle. 
eaton, Texas. lith & Mechanic Sts.. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Beriety “J. F. Sarner. 
Orleans, La., Fulton & Jackson Sts.. Presbyterian ..... «._.. Mr. Jemes Sherrard. 

CBs sseeesesssresasens San Francisco Port Society. escgee. REVIT Rowell, 


cisco, 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
76 Wall Strect, New York. : 


ORGANIZED, MAY 1828.—INCORPORATED, APRIL "1838. Se 


CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D.; Present. WM. C. STURGES, Vick-PRESIDENT, 
W. C. STITT, D.D., SzcruTary. W. HALL ROLES ‘TREASURER, _ 
BoARD oF TRUSTEES: p 
ENOS N. TAFT, sagt WILLIAM C. STURGES, 
15 William Street, New York. 76 Wall Street, New, York. © ~~ 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, EDGAR L. MARSTON, = 0° 
Englewood, N. J. : 33 Wall Street, New York. - = || 
A. G. VERMILYE, D.D., 5 FREDERICK B. DALZELL, © 9 
Englewood, N. J. : 70 South Street, New York. ~ = 
‘FREDERICK T. SHERMAN, CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D.; x 
265 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
HENRY W. JESSUP, WM. BE. STIGER, cea 
30. Broad Street. New York: 155 Broadway, New York. 3 2 | 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., é DANIEL BARNES, : 
P.O. Box 2203, New York. ~ = 76 Wall Street, New York. oe 
Col. A. P. KETCHUM, > A. GIFFORD AGNEW, > go 
82. Mount Morris Park, West, New York _45 Wall Street, New York. oe 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, : W. HALL ROPES, < ce 
‘4% Water Street; New York. — 76 Wall Street, New York, Ws | 
FREDERICK STURGES, NORMAN FOX, D.D., 34 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 49 W. 75th Street, New York, |. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ArticiE II, (of Constitution),—The object of this Society shall be Be improve at 
the social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and | 
good in their behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good char- > | 
acter, Savings’ Banks, Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, $ | 

- and Schools$ and also the ministrations of the gospel, and other religious blessings. | 


CHAPLAINS.—See preceding page for list of missions and missionaries of this : 
Society. 


Loan Liprarizs,—On American jase leaving the port of New York loan 4 
libraries are placed for the use of the officers and crews. Each library. costs $20 | 
to the donor, contains 43 well selected books, and is returned and sent out. again sf 
as long as it lasts. The donor of each library is informed when and where it Af 
goes, and the effort is made to secure for the donor a report of its usefulness, ll 
These libraries build up the mental, moral and religious life of seamen, and are + | 
often the means of their conversion. The whole number of new libraries sent-out |. 
by the Society up to April1, 1903, was 11,018. Calculating 13,274 reship- | 
ments, their 595,322 volumes have been accessible to 425,498 men, Sunday | 
Schools and Church Societies (Y. P. S. C. E. &c.) as well as individuals send | 
these libraries to sea. 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found « on the eecnad page of the ‘cover ; 
of this Magazine, 


